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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towna, 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
HOME AND SCHOOL.—/. H. 
Sperry, A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, which 
fite thoroughly for College or business, receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, E 
CoLoraDo, Golden. 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874, Fall term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 

Full courses in Metallurgy, Mining Fngineering, Ana- 
lytical : hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
cular for fall term sent on avplicatt on. 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references given and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. _ 
‘ConnEcricur, Hamden 
YECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$825 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, aa boat-house, " Send for 
eircular, Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M. A., Rector. 





CorrxctTicut, Hartfor 
[ OODSIDE—Fiome ‘anit College-Prepara- 
tory Schcol for Girls will reopen septe mober 17, 
Address Miss Sara J. Smith, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHAS, G, BARTLETT, A.M., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
I 660- I 8 0. School, Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute, 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cat jon necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, ‘New Haven 136 Sherman Ave. 
THE ELDERAGE.—FAMILY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, pleasantly located in the 
suburbs of the city. The Misses Banas, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwa 
fd BAIRD’S "INSTITU TE— A 
i Home School for Girls and Young Ladies.—Num- 
ber of boarding pupils limited to 20. Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. A new 
ymnasium, with the most improved app tances. 
*leasant grounds, healthful location, Pupils boarded 
through the summer months. WKoard aud tuition in 
the English branches $300 per scholastic year. Send 
for circular. 
CONNKCTICUT, | Norwalk. 
> a al r a] 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTTI- 
TCTE.—Thorough teaching, careful training, 
moderate charges. Superior building, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys. F. 8S. Roe ERTS, P rincipal. 
CONNECTIC UT, Norwalk. 
ME: E. HW. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Thorough preparation, not merely foren- 
trance to college, but for work in college. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 
CONNECTICUT, WwW aterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
School for Girls.—Sixteenth year. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Thursday, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. The Rev, John H. 
MecCrackan, M.A., Junior Rector. 
; DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
“T'HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMB 1A, W ashing rton, 


JORWOOD INSTITUTE.—SELECT 


l School for Young Ladies. Elevated and beauti- 
tui location; large grounds; home training and privi 
leges, Special advantages in Musie and the Modern 
Languages. Pupils prepared ‘or college or for the Har- 
vard examination for wonen. 
Ninth session opens September 29. 
Mr. and Mrs, Wa. D. CABELL, Prinetpals. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W ashington. 
YE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College. Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Selentific School. For catalogues, address 
R. JAMES C. WELLING, P’ resident. _ 
DISTRICT OF COL UMBIA, Washington. 
“EE MARYLAND, HYATTSVILLE. 


- — Melrose Institute. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 

WICAGO ATHENA UM—TWENTT- 
eth year. Open to both aoe and allages. All 
studies elective, It provides thorough instruction in 
Academic Course. Business and shorthand College, in 
Drawing, Mathematics, Elocution, French, German, 
and Latin, Literature and Music. it maintains a 
choice Library and spacious Gymnasium. In Janu 
ary, 1891, it willoccupy a large and beautiful building 
of itsownin the heart of Chicago, next to the Art In- 

stitute. For Catalogue, address 

E, I. Gavin, Superintendent, 





Schools. — 


ILLINo!s, Chicago. 
' NIUN COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 
catalogues or inf: ormation address as: abov e. 





ILLINOIS, Highland Park. 
N= THWESTERN MILITARY ¢ 
DEMY.—Col. H. P. Davidson, Supt. ee 
Sept. 17; 2% miles from Chicago. Graduates commis 
sioned in State Militia. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth,—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1800, Boys 
from 8to 18 years preferred—prepared fore lege or 
business. A deightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded, Address 
a aa Rev, KR. K. Topp, A.M.. Principal. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytanta Street, 
M?*s. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. I, 
Polk Chapman’s French and English sat ling 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1.1899. stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out 
door exercise, 


MAINE, Portland 


q*: AND MRS. ‘JOHN A, BELLOWS 


School for Young Ladies reopens September 
16. 1890, Address 91 Danforth sSt., Pordiand, tie, 


MARYLAND, Annapolis, 

7. JOHN'S COLLEGE.—102D SES- 
nN sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. lerms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THOMAS FELL, LL.D.. Ph. b. 

Manan, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 

i TSS RANDOLPA'S SCHOOL. Lo- 
i cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Sti dents 
prepared for college, Principals—Miss Ss, N, Randolph, 
Mrs. A. L. Armstrong. 


aaa ert Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles 
Sur 
OUTHE RN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls,—Mrs. W. M. minal Miss Cary. Estab- 
lished 1842. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
lin Street. 

y DGE WORTH BOARLING AND DAY 
yf School for young ep es will reopen Thursday, 
september 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princtpal. 

MARYLAND, Cc atonsvilie. 

T. TIMOTH Y’SENGLI SH, FRENCH, 
nw and German Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens Sepiember 18, 180, Principalis—Miss M. C. 
and 8. R, CARTER. - 

MARYLAND, Ejlicott « ity 

| AUPIN'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
if —Ninth session opens 1sth September. For 
terms, address CHAPMAN MAvPIN, M.A., Principal. 

MARYLAND, Hyattsville, 

] ELROSE /NS7/1 TUTE — BOARD- 
i ing and Way Schoo! for Girls.—On railroad, six 
miles from Washin atom. — four miles from Balti 

more. Reopens Sept. 24, 1890. Circular on applic ation. 





PER YEAR ATLUTHERVILILE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
Graduates in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Facuity, thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send for Ceseogne. 
Rev. J. H. TURNER, A.¥ 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown, near Baltimore. 
| ue HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls—Western Maryland Railroad.—lLong 
noted for healthfulness, careful training, and thorough 
instruction, Kev. ARTHUR J. RicH, A.M.. M.D. 


MARYLAND, >t. George’s, near Bal timore. 
me BGs GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS 
and Young Men.—English, Classical, and Com- 
mercial, and unsurpa:sed in alvantages, situation, 
health and comfort, Moderate charges 
Prof. J. C. Kinkar, Principal. 


Mary! AND, St. Mary's County, Charlotte Hall. 
I 4-18 O —CHARLOTTE HATLI 
ei 9 * SCHOOL,—Situation unsurpass- 
ed. English, Classical, Mathematical, Commercial, 
and Military Courses. Board and tuition, £i60 for 10 
months. Address RK. W, SILVESTER. 
i MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. : 
AK GROVE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1890 
Building remodeiied and enlarged. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VryLing W. Burrum, A.B... Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, = 
\y RS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME 
Ps Schoo! for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 1890, 


oy pp massac ISETTsS, Andover. : zee 
4BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies will begin its 62d vear -ept. 11. with en- 
hoa facilities, in its new and improved buildings. 

Terms, $400 a year. PHILENA MCKEEN, Prineipal. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, | erkshire Co., Be orkshire. 


$ MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Haltimore, 


RESTALBON FARM.—A_ Home School 


for six boys. Preparation for college or business. 
For circular, address Epwarp 1. FISHER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, | erkshire County, Pi'tsfteld. 
y~NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Ad one 
oociiauibitiaia a . Perrson, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. a oS. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law Scheot, 
Address the 7. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boy eres Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and yiris.—Preparation a the e Mass. In 
stitute of Technology is nipeunlir. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 
HE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 
Circulars on application. 


MASSACHU-ETTS, Boston, Kearsarge Avenue, 


IOXBURY LATIN SCHOUOL.—246TH 





vear. Fallterm opens Monday, Sept. 1>. Ex 
aminations for admisston will be he!d on Friday, 
Sept. 12, beginning at nine o’ecl re Boys can be re 


ceived into either the Classica: or the Scientific Course, 
and will be placed as high as their present attainment 
warrants. Examinatioas foradvanced standing Satur 
day, >ept. 13, at nine GrORGE F. FORBES 
Acting Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlborough Street. 
“THE KINDERGAR vad N TRAILNING- 

Class, established by M lincy A. Shaw in 
connection with the school No. 6 Mi: ariborough Street, 
Boston, will be reopened on Thur a. October 9, 1SV0. 

Three different courses wiil be giver 

(1.) & full course in Froebel’s Philos Sophy and in the 
Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Games, 
fitting students to take charge of a Kindergarten. 

(2.) A course of lectures on the same subject to mo- 
thers and women interested in the training of young 
children, 

(3.) Weekly tal ks to nurses, 

The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to 
Miss Briags. 





MASSACHU-ETTs, Boston, 76 Marlborough St, 
TSS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 
Es reopen their Home and Day School for Girls Oct. 
1. Certifleate admits to Smith and Welle-ley 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
M TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc 
tober 1, 1890. 
Superior « History. and for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18v0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
M:: HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—-Superior training; best home 
care. Number limited. meogens Sept. 10, 1880, &5560 
per year, . N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 
Massac HU ETTS, Brookline, Cypress Street. 
Y fbn LEN TS ' S Si ‘FT ( MOL FOR GLRI Ss 
—Three miles out of Boston 


Fall term begins 





Oet. 1, 1890, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
THe CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hali, English, Classical, and 
Eiective Courses for Gtris. Home comforts and soctal 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd 
ing. Applicants must be over fuurteen, Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden Street. 
FB OWNE & NICHOLS’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys reopens sept, 24. Entrance and Condition 
Examinations Sept. 23. AN eth Mory —— ent full; 
atew vacancies in Classes I, and IV Address the 
Principals at Rockport, Mass, 


GEOKGE H, KROWNE EnGarR H. NIcHOTS 


MASSACHUSETT-, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
i= FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family. hg 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuiti: 
with best of care in ali respects. Charmiug location 
with fine tennis-court. F. ABBOT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 


Home SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, row- 
ing, and canoeing. French spoken in the family. 


Separate tuition and best care °f health of pupils 
James S. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 1866, 
MASSACHUSETTs, Duxbury, Powder Point, 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. KNapp, S.B. (M.LT 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pek, da. 
IROSPECT HILL: for Young La 
dies.—2Ist year, Semana ar ‘and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
) toSmith. Science, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 





MasSaCHUSKTTS, Plymouth. 
Vy R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
£ Boys. —Twenty fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890, 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED iarv.), dM 











MassacHu BETTS, “Quincey. 

DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
<1 tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys.—School Year 
begins September 17, For ali information address 

WiLuias EVERgtTT, Ph.D. 
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New York City, 32 West 40th Street, 
VIE COMSTOCK SCHOOL.—ESTAB- 
lished 1862. Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Reopens Oct. 1. Miss Day, Principal. 


New YORK City, 55 West 47th Street. 
TSS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girla will reopen October 1. Three boarding 
pupils will be received tnto the family. 
New Yorg City, 60 West 104th St 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, removed to 50 West 104th street, corner 
Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emily A. Ward, rrincipal. 
Colleze preparation. Spacious quarters for resident 
pupils, Reopens september 17. 5 
New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVEK INSTITU TE.—Healthfully and beau- 
tifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superior advantazes fer thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women, Care!ul attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physi- 
cal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of high 
rade. 7th year opens Sept. 15. Send for illustrated 
atalogue. Rev, A. H. Flack, A.M., President. 
New York, Clinton, ? 
“TRKELAND HALL.—A Home School for 
Younger Boys. Colleze preperetary Course, Bbusi- 
ness Course. Terms, $350. ddre 
” New Yorx. Fort Edward. 
fh ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women, Superior paiiaines, 


appointments, and advantages. $220. send for | 
trated Catalogue. 08. E. KING, D.D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, Geneva. 
OBART COLLEGE. — COMPETI- 
tive entrance examination for the ** President’s 
Scholarships’’ (values $280, $175. #150), and general 
entrance examinations Sept, 16 and 17. For informa- 
tion, address Prof, W. P. DURFEE, Dean. 


New YorK, Glen Cove. 

| OSORIS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
schoo! for boys; $600 to $750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to September 15, ferms, $75 per 
month. 8B. F. O’Connor, B.L., Ph.D. Dire ctor. 


“KIRKLAND HALL. © 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. . 
(% OLDEN HAIlLlL PREPARATORY 


School for ee. — year begins September 
OHN a. » Principal. 


M. Cross, A 
EW Yor, Long Island, Garden City. 


N 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul.—Endowed school for boys. Seventeen 
miles from New York. Ten resident masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any col ege or sci- 
entific school. Has graduates in the leadinz colleges. 
Milliary drillundera U.S, Armyofficer. Through the 
munificence of the late Mrs, A. T. Stewart the build- 
tng isone of the finest school buildings in the U. s., 
and every department is thoroughly aay, so Ex: 
cellent laboratories for individual work in Chemistry 
and Physics. English required throughout the course, 
Location unsurpassed in healthfulness. CHas, STUB- 
TEVANT Moore, A.B, (Harvard), Head Master. — 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
JIVERVIEW ot DEM Y.—s5TH 
Year. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
Government Academies, and Business, Military drill. 
Bissek & AMEN, . Principals. 


paid New YORK, Saratoga Spring 3. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES? SEMINA- 
RY.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 
Philosophy, Languaces, Music, Painting, esthetic and 
—_ culture, 36th year begins Sept.17. C. F. Down, 
*h.D., Pres. 


New Yor«, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls, Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Rev. Edwar Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth ‘Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 


New York, Tarrytown, 
vA OME INSTITUTE.—A BOARDING 
and dav schoo! for young ladies and little girls, 
Wilireopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Mercacs, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
he SBULKLE Y'’S BOARDING AND 
P i =f sonoet for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 
Sepiember 
NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA k- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 
Master. Ronald MacDonald, B.A., Oxford. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 


ja “DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


« Tenth year, This school is remarkable for its 

eautiful location, high patronage, home Hfe, unsur- 

passed advantages for modern languages, music, ete., 
etc. For circulars, address Mme. F REDIN, as above. 


On10, Cincinnati, 
JARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day School for Girls. Board and 
tuition *600 achool year. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 


“OHIO, Cineinnatl, 

NIVERSITY OF CINCINNA fa, 

Academic Department.—Coeducational. Eight 
complete courses, four years each: Classical, one 
course: Letters, two; Sclence, four (Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, Biology, and Astronomy); Civil Fngineeriny, one 
course. The taboratories are well equipped. Tuition is 
free to residents of Cincinnati, and 26v per year to 
non-residents. Academic year begins September 18, 
1890. For catalogues and other information, address 
the Dean, H, T. Eppy, Cincinnati, 
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Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited to eighteen. Circulars sent on application. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
At = NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 


English and French Family and Day School sep- 
tember 30, 1590, Pupils take special work, or the full 
course for college examinations. 


OxnI0, Co\umbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
\ TSS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
‘I Classical School for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in Language. literature, Music, Art, Home 
and Social Culture, Fall term begins September 26, 
1890. _ New School building. Lae 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn “Mawr wr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
omy and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
zatin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French. Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Philoso- 
phy. —. with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com.- 
plete. Fellowships (value #450) in Greek, English, Ma- 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as anove. a ; es 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ing, and caer Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Miss F. BALDWIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 

TLSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Women. For Catalogue or advice on prepara- 

tion, address: Rev. J. Ep@ar, Ph.D., Prest. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chest 
ENNSYLVANIA “MILITAR Y ACA- 
DEMY.—Twenty-ninth session opens Sept. 17. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE, Civil Engineering, Chemis- 
try. Architecture, Arts, A Preparatory Course of one 
year. Circulars of 
Col. C., E. Hyatt, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
Schoo! of Business, —Twenty-first year September 
10. Board and tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BrRuNvER, P. O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year We a Sep- 
tember 24. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS 

Principals—Miss Frances Bennett, Miss ‘Sylvia J. 

Eastman. Principal Emerita—Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

pte LIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Koys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Deisarte). kine building and extensive 
grounds, Circulars and full information sent on ap- 

plic ation. GEORGE A. PERRY. A M., Head Master. 


PENDSYLVANIA, Philade iphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Chelten Avenue. 

TSS MARY E.STEVENS’S BOARD.- 

ine and Day School. 22d year begins September 


24, 18 

P ~-+ai for Bryn Mawr and other Collezes. 

Bryn Mawr entrance examinattons held in the 
school. Certificate admits to Vassar. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, “Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies oo Sept. 20, 1890. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
mY TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies w ill reopen Sept. 26, 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 


Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG- 
rs LISH Home School for Twenty Girls,—Under 


the charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mi-s Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
years. Terms #300 @ year. Address - Mme. H. CL ERC. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 

9th month, 6th, 1890, Thirty minutes from Broad 

St. Station, Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Full 

college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 

ineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 

ul location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 

shops, laboratories, and libraries, For full particulars 
address Wu. H. APPLETON, Ph. 

President. 





SoutH CAROLINA, Columbia. re 

OUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 
Women.—This institution will open its session 
Oct. 1, 1800. The insticution includes (he South Caro- 
lina Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 
demic instruetion, and the South Carolina College for 
the higher education of women, For all its depart- 
ments it his a Faculty of sixteen professors and teach- 

ers. unexcelled in ability and experience. 

Columbia igs one of the finest health resorts of the 
South, ha\ing the climate and salubrity of Aiken and 
Summerville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For cir- 
culars, address the President, Rev. WM. R. ATKINSON, 


Virainia, Bellev 
ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.— THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 
young men. For catalogue or information. address 
W. R. ABBot, Principal. 
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Wisconsin, Milwaukee. . : 
ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 
Young Women. Beautiful location, modern 
conveniences. Special advantages in modern lan- 
guages, music. and art. Collegiate and Preparatory 
courses of study. c= catalog address 
. R. KInGSLEY, Ph.D., President. 


WISCONSIN, , Raci ne 
R CINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 
Grammar School begins September 11, 1890. 
Rev. ARTHUR Pirer, 5.T.D., W om. 


NEUILY, PRES Paris, 22: Avenue de Neuilly. 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVESTIN HIS 
house ae with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific ——s. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for American 
a references at Washington and Paris. 


f, AVE RFORD COLLEGE GRA MM. VM. 4K 


School.—Keopens Sept. 24, 1890. Boys thoroughly 
prepared for the best colleges and technical schools, 
Ample grounds; large gymnasium; healthful country 
location, A few pupils taken as boarders into the 
families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 
care and instruction. For circulars address 

CHARLES S. CROSSMAN, / 
HENRY N. HOXIE, ; Heal Masters. 
Haverford Colleze P, O., Pa. 


CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET— 

The Marylana Military and Naval Academy, Ox- 

foml, Md.—Ample accommodations for 300 cadets and 

their officers, with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and 

gymnasium, Fine boating and bathing. Everything 

perfect. House steam-heated and gas. For Catalogue, 
address Pp. O. Box 41, Oxford, Md., 
or S, F, NICHOLS, 295 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Advertisements of schools set in display type 
will be found on neat to the last page of this 
paper. 


Teachers, etc. 
4 SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED 


teacher desires position in preparatory school 
(classics, mathematics, and modern languages), or 
rofessorshi;) of modern a (German, French) 
“4 college. Highest reference 
HENRY Zick, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Newport, R. I, 


a LADY, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
£1 who has taught Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
enoes for two years in a girls’ school, desires a position 
as teacher of eaianemmenate oo ence, or Latin. 

. P. W.. care ot ‘Nation. 





LADY “TEACHER, “WHO WILL 
21 spend next winter in Europe, desires to chaperone 
a young lady, or accompany a lady guing alone. High- 
est references. Address EURore, 111 summer Street, 
Boston, 


N ENGLISHWOMAN DESIRES 
reé-ngagement as matron in aschool or insiftu- 


tion, or housekeeper in a private family. 
L. E. V., Matiapan, Boston, Mass, 


N EXPE RIE NCED TEACHER (Vt O- 

man), who is a doctor of medicine and who has 

studied abroad, desires a position to teach chemistry, 
lam and phystology. 1., care of Nation, 


OLMES HINKLE y, A. M., wm E V. E- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., wiil prepare boys for 

the fall. examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for | the winter, 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor jor Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut aon. Boston. 


School A wencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 

Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Collezes, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 








Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
_23 U nion Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIE Ss. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill., and 120% South 
8 ring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged Agency 
Manual free. Ev ERETT O. Fak & Co. 
A RIC. AN A! \ 'D FORE TG: Vv Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 
leces, schools, and families. rench, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. MirIAM COYRIERE, 150 5th Av.. cor. 20th St. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHER Ss” 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Estabits hed 18 56. 3 Fast 14th st . Y. _ 


GENTLE M. AN WHO DE SIRE NY HI AN 
A son (18 years) to take a nine months’, more or less, 
tramp through Europe fa a modest way, and chietly 
tor the physical advantage of outdoor life combined 
with some study, would like to hear of a gentleman 
of education and one cr two other young men who 
would like to make asimilar trip. Address W., care 
of H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP IN 4 BOYS’ 
Z Roarding School is 0 ve 1 a toy with a good 
singing voice. Address “J. L.,’’ care Nation. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1890. the taxing power which the amendment France gets fro ther ¢ tries ar Mm 
——=——SS——SSES ; —== | proposes, and the lodging it in the hands | paratively insig: at I rk America 
Th " W ' lk of the Executiy The <A: Saxon race | occupies very much the position towat : 
( CeCk, AE ET I OL PELLET SAIS RRL OE | aad 
a watch ane ward over the power t into tl ver, t s no docts s tel 
THE amendment of the Tariff Bill reported | pockets of the peop! Over this question it | in the mind of that portion , ‘ is 
by the Senate Finance Committee, authoriz- | has fought through bloody revolutions, cut- | public which ts its mors’s 
ing the President, at his sole judgment and ; ting off the head of Charles | t | e« ' , 
discretion, to impose duties on imports | Country and cas ott ritv of | w . 
amounting in the aggregate to upwards | George III s f rais ' . 
of fifty millions of dollars, is one of the | ship money, the other for taxing tea. Are nirv it W 
most extraordinary proposals of moderr we now travellir backward \\ | ot | New York mit rs t 5 
times. The terms of the amendment are | Say that liberty is in danger, but w by Congress, the G is 
} ¢ +) ¥ 


that raw sugar shall for the present be | do say that this is a most danger 

admitted free of duty—the duties on re- | cedent, and that Congress t never t vs 

fined, levied for the protection of the | abdicate, or put in commission, the power t \ ss 

Trust, being left at three-tenths and_ six- either to raise ship-n cy t ix t ne int fo pres \ 
tenths of a cent per pound according to } 
quflity—but that ‘‘on and after the first For light summer reading we know of no timat 
day of July, 1891, whenever and so often as |] thing in the market just now wh 
the President shall be satisfied that the Gov- | compare with the articles on which the 7 f Prat ns 


ernment of any country producing and ex- | Aye is working itse! Vs wort of Mr W ‘| ( 
J e PRIDE i i ai i! 
porting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, | Blaine’s new view of foreign trade There | Sion. Tt has simply 4 


raw and uncured, or any of such articles, | is one nearly every day, and each is in some | 4 harmful thing which does St nat . 
imposes duties or other exactions upon the | rr spect racier than the Jast. and adds in some | Piece of domestic | y, tow M 
agricultural or other products of the United | degree to the gavety of nations Tastes, | has no more right t 

States, which, in view of the free introduc- | of course, will ffer, but the one |] Uens on the int 

tion of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and | we prefer 
hides into the United States, he may deem to | of Monday, which showed that Blaine, 
be reciprocally unequal and unjust, he shall | since he denounced foreign trade in 1888 
have the power, and it shall be his duty, to | had made‘‘an advance apd not aretreat 
suspend by prociamation to that effect the | now advccatin in extension of f 


provisions of this act relating to the free in- ] trade. ‘‘ His mendacious 0} ponents a : : 
troduction of such sugar, moiasses, coffee, other ‘‘unthinking and ignorant” persons ig “ — to 2 7 ; 
tea, and hides, the production of such coun- | are properly chastised for not know ; dentine P . ; 
try, for such time as he shall deem just.” | ing that a freer exchang é : siden ; 
Whenever the President shall be of the | for foreign commodities means sim: ‘ : : ; = 
opinion aforesaid, and shall issue his pro- | ‘an extension and broadening of the protec : po es 4 e 
clamation as aforesaid, the dutics on raw | tive policy,” and much more of the sa ' < 
sugar shall be one-half of the present rate, | sort—as delightful funning as we ever read Fret oe eens ee eae : 
with three-eighths and five-eighths of a] These poor dunderheads, however, are fur- | duty on works of art weap ha 
cent per pound additional as protection for | nished with some excus y the fact that | sentative assed alike 
the Sugar Trust, and on molasses 4 cents | “Secretary Blaine com; ee ee . <% 
per gallon, the duties on coffee shall be 3] his political pponents i =e 
cents per pound, on tea 10 cents per pound, | proval of his iTSe efor they s he : ‘ = 7 
and on hides and skins 11g cents per pound. | covered that it was harmony ; = : , : ? 
peek RS EE Republican | ' Wi : nk - : i ' 
Now, what will happen when the duties are | U™!. UPGET These cireumistances, fis Mor friend!) 
clapped on by proclamation? The first | * sie aie, <.tueaauetages: es s propositions are usually ma Afr 
thing that will happen will be a tremendous . ee tthe i naar : aint Me acoirs. \s 3, u s stra i 
speculation in the necessaries of life. Eve ry = ; be = Sch - — gers l micht ioyour ad off exe : 
holder of sugar in the United States will ae a. a = amy ¢ =~ the | tive order. but I s1 ng to allow vou a 
pocket a cent a pound on his stock, every — ae ery o siete rial, and yet I have not hada word oft ‘8 ; 
holder of coffee three cents, of tea ten cents, and perspie haa ; t v M R s 
of hides and skins one-and-a-half cent. Of : S works Sq } 
course some persons will know what is going The lecture w Mr. WI aw Reid ad- | dt Only barbarous Powers have ever 
to happen sooner than others. One of the | ministers to M. Ribot i ‘ I I : ed ities on f f rks : 





first men to know it would be Mr. Blaine. | 7 vy towards America Ss son rt \ ‘ i nat S ONCE r 








If we assume that he wou'd scorn to take | in the sty f a sias edit selves treat s desir things, to be Ge 

advantage of such precious knowledge, t! : i e | very % 
are a lot of thrifty politicians clinging to his | desy t has s sed a; r power—evy purchase, in 
skirts who are noted for the practice of ‘ cast 1 ¢ merr 2 ses the pu treasury. Mr 
ing anchors to windward It is s O : , to a tor ee 
that they would be carrying large stocks of ingul t is cn M ter that w ivi ippreciation fi 
tea, coffee, and sugar in su sis. Ata . s ul r fron 4 
events, somebody would be gt exclusively—)} , st ( ir own account ba 
A more prolific source of corruption has | of it; but, | : Mi. | We at ily Ww gcO admit them in order EY 
seldom been devised. But that is not | Blain: znores Ul that ¢ ted | to get bim t et up” onour pork, and that, F 





the worst feature of the scheme. Far | States are the principal | xporvers of the | see e} bowels for pork, our Senate 





worse is the abdication 
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gain for pork with pictures is, in truth, one of 
the most laughable as well as disagreeable 
incidents in the economical history of the 
Republican party, and Mr. Reid’s apparent 
unconsciousness of the way it strikes the for- 
eigner with whom he is arguing is extreme- 
ly interesting. We wish M. Ribot, for the 
fun of the thing, would give Mr, Reid a lec- 
ture, 
Ribot is a master both of style and logic. 


The materials are abundant, and M. 


If Minister Reid, in any further discussion 
of the pork question with M. Ribot, finds a 
scarcity of material, we refer him to the 
speech made a few days ago by Mr. McKin- 
ley, who gives a name to this year’s tariff 
legislation, before the Convention which re- 
nominated him. Defending the Tariff Bill 
now before Congress, he said: 

_ “The public meetings which have been held 
in England, and the exhibitions of temper 
which have been witnessed in some of its 
great manufacturing centres and in the 
parliamentary bodies of other nations, pro- 
testing against our propo-ed Tariff Bill, must 
have convinced the most ignorant or in- 
credulous that our foreign 1ivals regard the 
bill not in the interests of Europe, but in the 
interests of America. They see nothing in it 
but a diminution of their American trade and 
a corresponding gain to our own producers, 
Of course it does not please other nations, it 
was not framed after that fashion. The Mills 
bill did. That is the precise difference, It 
was not made to please other nations.” 

There seems to be no use of an American 
Minister trying to explain away any interpre- 
tation of this bill as hostile to the interests of 
other countries after this plain interpreta- 
tion of it by its chief sponsor. Mr. Blaine 
has declared that ‘‘ there is not a section or 
line in the entire bill that will open the 
market for another bushel of wheat or an- 
other barrel of pork.” There are a good 
many sections, however, that may close the 
markets of the world to a good many 
bushels and pounds of our farm products. 





Senator Davis of Minnesota made a speech 
on the Tariff Bill last week, which was al- 
most as unorthodox from a Republican point 
of view as any that Senator Plumb has made. 
Indeed, he followed very closely in the foot- 
steps of Senator Carlisle, who has made 
a masterly exposure of the tricks of pro- 
tected cutlery-manufacturers and the soph- 
isms of their Republican defenders. Mr. 
Carlisle proved conclusively that at least 
two cutlery-manufacturing firms which had 
been before the Committee on Ways and 
Means demanding an increase of duty, on the 
ground that if it were not granted they 
would have to go out of business, were in the 
habit of selling their goods for export at much 
lower prices than they were selling them in 
the home market. The only effect of the 
duty was to enable the manufacturers to 
make Americans pay a higher price than 
foreigners for precisely the same goods. Mr. 
Davis took up the twine item in the Tariff 
Bil), and showed that its proposed duty of 
15; cents per pound had been put into the 
bill in accordance with entirely false state- 
ments by twine-manufacturers to the Ways 
and Means Committee. 





Coming from a Republican Senator in 
good party standing, Mr. Davis's argument 





in opposition to the twine duty is most in- 
structive. He said that twine should go on 
the free list out of simple justice to the 
farmers of the country, and especially of his 
own State, since it affected the latter alone to 
the amount of nearly a million dollars a year. 
The entire business of manufacturing twine, 
he said, including the sources from which 
that commodity was supplied, was govern- 
ed by acombination of all (or substantial- 
ly all) the manufacturers of cordage and 
binding twine. That combination controlled 
absolutely the raw material jute, 
etc.) in the places where it was grown, and 
also limited the product of the manufac 
tured article and fixed its price. That com- 
bination consisted of forty-two manufactur- 
ing companies in the United States and 
seven or nine in Canada. These companies 
were banded together by the cohesive force 
of a common interest. They were superior 
to alllaw. In the Philippine Islands they 
limited and controlled the price of one-half 
of the raw material, and in Yucatan they 
controlled the other half. They had one 
man in New York to purchase for them all, 
and a committee of three to limit the output 
and to fix the price. They were as far above 
legislative contro! as the clouds that floated 
above the Capitol. They were in no need of 
protection. They were amply able to pro- 
tect themselves and to spoliate the world. 
And yet they came to Congress and said 
that they would shut up their mills and 
cease production unless they received the 
additional protection of 1% cents per pound. 
They were amenable to the law against 
Trusts. He showed that their profits 
were 40 per cent. on an aggregate annual 
output of $10,000,000, or $4,000,000 a year; 
that the evil had become so unbearable in 
Minnesota that the State authorities were 
about to set up machinery in the State 
prison for the manufacture of binding-twine 
from flax fibre grown in the State. 


(sisal, 





The Republican Convention in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Kansas last week 
adopted a platform which contains one plank 
that is of interest all over the country. It is 
in these words: ‘‘That we cordially ap- 
prove the stand taken by Senator Plumb on 
financial and economic questions during the 
present session of Congress, which shows his 
deep interest in the welfare of all the 
people of the State, and especially his 
hearty sympathy with its farmers and labor- 
ing men.” Senator Plumb is not a candi- 
date for reélection, and it is most extraordi- 
nary for a party convention thus to single 
out one of the Senators for special commen- 
dation. The adoption of such an endorse- 
ment under such circumstances shows how 
strong is the opposition to the high-tariff 
craz>, among the Republicans of the strong- 
est Republican State in the West. Even 
more significant and important was the 
special resolution of instructions to the 
candidate nominated by the Convention. 
‘** Resolved,” it reads, ‘‘that we congratulate 
our Senators and members of Congress upon 
their bold and patriotic stand upon financial 
and business questions of especial importance 
to the West, and we bid our nominee enter the 





hal's of Congress untrammelled by any dictate 
not founded on the original principles of 


the party, and that he exercise jis best 
judgment on such questions for the bene- 
jit of the people.” This is the second 


Republican Congressional convention in 
Kansas within a month to issue such a man- 
date to its nominee. The Seventh District 
tepublicans by resolution absolved their 
representative ‘‘from dictation of the party 
caucus upon all economic issues,” and ‘‘ b/d 
him enter the halls of Congress a free man, to 
battle for the material and business interests 
as well as the moral and politica! welfare of 
this great State.” 





Another Republican State convention has 
met in a Western State, and refused to say a 
word in favor of the passage of the Force 
Bill. This time it was the Republicans of 
Michigan who adopted a platform which is 
noteworthy for its entire silence regarding 


the Lodge Bill. The Republican Sena- 
tors from Michigan are among those 


who have successfully opposed the pas- 
sage of the measure at this session, and the 
action of the convention of their party on 
Thursday last shows that there is no disposi- 
tion to rebuke them for their course. This 
action is the more important because a 
bloody-shirt orator who was the temporary 
presiding officer, had asked the Convention 
to demand of the Senate the passage of the 
pending bill, ‘‘ by a voice so loud and so 
distinct that there could be no misunder- 
standing,” 





The proceedings in the Ilouse on Wednes 
day week sustain the ciaim that the House is 
not a deliberative body. A more discredita- 
ble spectacle has not been seen in either 
branch of Congress. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Cannon 
of Illinois, one of the oldest members and 
most prominent Republicans, assailed a Demo- 
cratic Representative in language so foul 
that even the most subservient of Republican 
organs is forced to substitute stars for the 
words which he used. A Republican colleague 
from llinois, Mr. Mason, became so incensed 
at Mr. Cannon’s conduct that he denounced 
him as ‘‘a lying old tramp.” Mr. 
Mason’s characterization of Mr. Cannon was 
heartily endorsed by Mr. Beckwith, a Re- 
publican member from New Jersey, and 
when Mr. Wilson, Republican Representa- 
tive of the State of Washington, dissented 
from this view, the two called each other 
liars and proceeded to blows. The services 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms were required be- 
fore the exchange of epithets and blows 
could be stopped and order restored. It 
will be observed that al! of the partici- 
pants in these disgraceful scenes were Re- 
publicans, and that the rows occurred while 
the Republican Speaker was himself in the 
chair. The Democrats, therefore, have no 
responsibility in the matter, and no question 
of partisanship can be raised. These new 
legislative methods are exclusively those of 
the Republican majority, and there can be 
no division of praise or blame for them be- 
tween the two parties. 
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When the scheme of admitting Idaho as a 
State was brought forward in Congress last 
winter, its opponents urged that the Terri- 
tory had not nearly the number of in- 
habitants requisite to entitle it to a member 
of Congress under the existing apportion- 
ment, and that no Territory ought to he 
come a State until its population had reach- 
ed at least that limit. The advocates of ad 
mission were voluble and emphatic in their 
claims as to the great gain in popu'a- 
tion during the last few years, but they 
had no accurate information to present. It 
was pointed out that a census was to be 
taken this summer which would clear up 
all doubts in the matter, and it was urged 
that the scheme should at least wait until 
after this count had been made. But the 
admissionists would not consent to any de- 
lay, apparently fearing that the census would 
be fatal to their claims. Such has proved 
to be the case, for the Census Office shows 
by official figures that Idaho has only 84,229 
people, and several thousands of these are 
Indians and Chinese. 





The ratio of representation in the House 
upon the basis of the 1880 census was one to 
every 151,912 people, and unless the size of 
the body is to be unduly enlarged, the 
figures should now rise to one for every 
175,000 or 180,000. Even if the existing 
system be maintained, Idaho has only a 
trifle more than half the number of people 
required to entitle her to a member of the 
House of Representatives, yet she is to have 
one member of the House, two members of 
the Senate, and three members of the Elec- 
toral College. It is a wrong to tbe older 
and larger States of the Union that a 
small body of men in a new community 
should be given such grossly disproportional 
power in the government of the nation. The 
only consolation is that this discreditab!le 
chapter in the history of the country is 
nearly finished, as there are but few Terri- 
tories yet awaiting the time when considera- 
tions of partisan advantage shall convert 
them, fit or unfit, into full-tledged States. 





That was an extraordinary illustration of 
the spoils system which was described by 
a Washington correspondent last week. A 
letter-carrier in a Western city, with an 
excellent record, was requested to resign his 
place, which he naturally refused to do. 
The Republican Congressman who had 
sought to get rid of the carrier, because he 
was a Democrat and the place was want- 
ed for a Republican ‘‘ worker,” then in- 
duced the Post-office Department to issue 
an order for his removal. But the car- 
rier would not give up the fight, and 
he sent to Washington letters of remon- 
strance from many of the leading citizens 
on his route, who declared him well- 
qualified, efficient, and faithful. The Con 
gressman then made the plea that he wanted 
the place for a veteran of the civil war, 
whereupon the carrier produced a petition 
for his retention signed by 600 old soldiers 
whose mail he had been carrying for years. 
Nevertheless, the order for his removal was 
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not revoked, and the papers for the appoint 
ment of his successor had been made 
out when his wife appeared in Wash 
ington in his behalf. ‘‘She visited 
partment, learned the exact state of t 
regard to her husband, and at last accounts 
was chasing the obdurate member of Con 
gress around the city, resolved to convert 
him with the testimonials she carried with 
her.” The Congressman has already spent 
probably a hundred dollars’ worth of the 


time which the Government pays him for 


I 
aevoting to the public interests in this dis 
1 


gusting squabble over a petty office, which 
pays the incumbent only about $2.50 a day, 


and the end is not yet ! 


Powderly appears to have entered upon a 
general war of extermination. He bas an 
nounced his purpose of fighting to the death 
with the entire railway system of the 
United States, beginning with the Vander 
bilt roads, and working along gradually to 
all others. Hehas also declared war upon th: 
Brotherhood of Railway Eugineers, and has 
called that organization's chief ofticer, Mr 
Arthur, all the hard pames that he had on 
hand after he had finished denouncing Vic 
President Webb Ile hus also expressed a 


very poor opinion of oth 


"1 


tions which failed to come to the aid of the 
Centra! strikers, and, as a final s 
denunciation, has assailed th 
Arbitration for being ‘‘ on horseback in the 
Adirondacks looking for fish,” instead 
remaining here and compelling the C 
tailway to submit at once to an investigat 
of the strike, which, according to Powderly 
is still so firmly ‘‘ on ” that the road is *‘ ef 


fectively tied up.” The wisdom of takir 


all this work upon his s rs 
time when he has met wit the most 
complete failure of his career g s 


what questionable, but it is his usual way 


showing his ‘‘ power.” Next to his assault 
upon Mr. Arthur, his d 

Board of Arbitration is u most in 
politic thing he has dor l t law 
the Board has discretionary power 
conducting such an _ investig : s 
practice has been to take ] \ 

One of the oddest contribut s to th 
re allv large bedyv of iterat ire cal if rth 
by the ‘‘ servant-girl questior s the pr 
posal of Mrs. Francis Darw ] s 
magazine, that the servant-zir), when apply 
ing for a situation, should ive the san 
right to ask for references from ¢t mistress 
that the mistress has to ask them from the 
servant. Forthe purpose of meeting this 
legitimate demand, she suggests that ea 
mistress should name two referees among 
her former servants who have lived with her 
within a year. This assumes a judicial 
mindedness and power { express t 
part of serv cirls w . rdly ever 
possess, and it assumes, als servant 
girls do not already act as references 
mistresses for each ot} I tr S 
that nearly every emy r r r is 
an en} ver, 18S prettv W N wh t a] 
the servant-girls t neigni rhood 
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lhey describe the ways of the people they 
live with to Gne another at their Sunday eve 
ning conventicles with a minuteness and pro 
ixity which leave nothing to be desired 
mation about tem 
per, habits, kind and amount of work 


It would be a waste of labor for anv house 


keeper to appoint standing referees, be 
use their gment would either be su 
pe riluous or ineffective, and would, besides 
this. be highly colored by the reasons of the 
referee for leaving or staying in the house 
Both parties Spain are making every 
exer 1 to be readiness for the Approa h 
D ene! Cle Sagasta is foluowed 
ip) s ewha guarded S$} ech to U 
I nbers of his retiring Cabinet with a 
more pronounced and positive address to the 
I bera Committees f Madrid l VoTsa 
suffra fairly | » operation and ca 
ried out to its k sl results in the politics 
I thie t ntry s evidentlv to ! the 
main plank the Liberal platform, n ! 
stress being don the policy of 
w tariffs and internatior reciprocity 
tr by ry a military reforms The 
( - V Ves nm Ule ther hand Squares 
re for high protes While professing 
t cet } mud faith the ew Sultra 
] W l eA ts alle that thev ar 
1iT ‘ NAN ‘ ar} rary “ f their 
\ \ ‘ ind university orgs 
{ = S s ‘ \ \ 4 . I tx ‘ 
’ Pr tiges l S +) wiv . 
R ca Pearcy s A CUP 8 
I sliv seeks some sort of ana 
wit e | us. V MAZASILA CA 
scar Stria iy) Vv ope aTtnership wit! 
t, since t Gover ent has served n ‘ 
i tha { ~ 1 { an 1 erstand 
I wit t ciared encmies of the 
t 1 \ Ww not hesitate to use force ’ 
‘ I Sarasta Tey ed ‘hat he 
f doing anvthing of the 
sind, unless it should appear that an attempt 
was g made to block the execution of 
Suffrage Law: in such case he would re 
sort to anv means to overcome the Conserva 
tives Thus the little band of Republicans 
serves as a threat to each of the great par- 
s. A great sensation has been caused 
by language used by Canovas in 


correspondent of 
the 7 ‘ He said that in Spain 
the Government always obtained a majority 
the elections, and was able to put its 
asures through the Cortes. It was the 


val prerogative, and not the will of the 


peo] that determined a change of ad 
ministration Since the reign of Alfonso 


XI. it had been a settled principle to let 
the Conservatives and Liberals alternate in 
power every three or four years; and all 
the agitations of an electoral campaign 
amount to nothing beside the choice of the 
sovereign These somewhat cynical re 
marks undoubtedly have a large degree of 
truth in them; but they discover such con- 
tempt for the constitutional limitations of 
the monarchy that they are justly regarded 
as the utterance of a reactionary, and prob- 
ably will prove a serious political blunder. 
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MR, BLAINE’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


We do not think Mr. James G. Blaine has 
in twenty-eight years of oratory and letter- 
writing ever made so remarkable a speech as 
that which he delivered on Friday at Water- 
ville, Me. The personal bearings of it were 
very curious. It appears that it is to be his 
one speech of the Maine canvass. He open- 
ed by dwelling on the great importance 
of the approaching State election. He 
said it ‘‘involves in great part the 
political issues now under discussion in the 
national field ’’—meaning, of course, the Mc- 
Kinley Bill and the Force Bill—and that 
**the decision of Maine would have its due 
influence on other States, and that decision 
will be pronounced in-the decisions we shall 
give in our four Congressional districts,” 
He mentioned the name of the candidate in 
one of these districts, Mr. Milliken, but not 
one word did he say or allusion did he make 
to the candidates in the other districts—one 
of whom is Mr. Thomas B. Reed, the present 
Speaker and autocrat of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we presume we may say the 
author cf the Force Bill and the chief pusher 
or promoter of the McKin'ey Bill. This pub 
lic revelation of his hostility to Reed, and of 
his indifference to the two great Republican 
measures of the day, shows how completely 
alienated he is from the present party mana- 
gers, and how determined he is to follow a 
line of his own. 

His programme with regard to the tariff 
was even more interesting than his dismissal 
of Reed and the Force Bill. For years— 
that is, ever since 1884 at least—the tariff 
reformers have been saying that the great 
cause of our financial and industrial troubles 
was that our products had outgrown the 
home markets; that we must have foreign 
outlets for them, and that in order to 
do this we must lower our prices by 
cheapening production, there being no other 
way known to traders of attracting buyers 
in open competition but comparative cheap- 
ness. In Mr. Blaine’s famous despatch from 
Paris, he utterly repudiated this idea. He 
said: ‘‘ We could not export staple fabrics to 
Europe unless we could make them cheaper 
than in Europe,” and that we could not 
make them cheaper without making labor 
cheaper — something we should not try 
to do. He said that any channel such 
as President Cleveland recommended for an 
increase of exports would ‘simply succeed 
in making way for a deluging inflow of 
fabrics, to the destruction of home indus- 
try.” He went on to denounce foreign 
trade and to magnify the importance of our 
** domestic trade,” and said it was this which 
had ‘‘caused the wonderful growth and ex- 
pansion of the republic,” and that it was 
this ‘‘ continental trade,” which the genuine 
free-trader cannot comprehend, which ‘‘is the 
great source of our prosperity,” and he re- 
proved President Cleveland for proposing a 
policy that would ‘admit Europe to a share 
of this trade.” In the speech at Waterville, 
however, he made the following remarkable 
admissions : 

“In regard to national questions, I wish to 


declare the opinion that the United States 
bas reached the point where one of its high- 





est duties is to enlarge the area of its for- 
eign trade. Under the beneficent policy of 
protection we have developed a volume of 
manufactures which in many departments 
has overrun the demands of the hoine mar- 
ket. In the field of agriculture, with the im- 
mense propulsion given it by agricultural im- 
— we can do far more than to produce 

readstuffs and provisions for our own people. 
Nor would it be an ambitious destiny for so 
great a country as ours to manufacture only 
what we can consume or to produce only 
what we can eat. Weare already, in many 
fabrics and in many products, far beyond that, 
and our great demand is expansion. I mean 
expansion of trade with countries where we 
can find profitable exchanges. We are not 
seeking annexation of territory. Certainly 
we do not dssire_ it, unless it should 
come by the volition of peoples who 
might ask the priceless boon of a 
place under the flag of the Union. I feel sure 
that for a long time to come the people of the 
United States wi!l be wisely content with our 
present area, and not launch upon ary schemes 
of annexation. At the same time, I think we 
should be unwisely content if we did not seek 
to engage in what the younger Pitt so well 
termed ‘ the annexation of trade.’” 


To this new platform, too, he has carried 
over the New York Tribune, which was si- 
lent for a good while after the letter to Mr. 
Frye, but now takes its stand quietly beside 
Mr. Blaine on the much-abused Cleveland 
platform. 

We do pot make these quotations for the 
purpose of enclosing Mr. Blaine in the dead- 
ly parallel or reproaching him with incon- 
sistency. He has never been enough of an 
economist to make economical discussions 
with him very profitab!e. His speeches and 
letters on economical topics are valuable 
mainly as indications of what he—a very 
shrewd observer—thinks the drift of popular 
opinion is. He gets his science, in short, from 
the ballot-box, and cares as little as the late 
Senator Logan what “the bookmen say” 
about such things. The result is, that the 
arguments by which he fortifies his economi- 
cal positions are sometimes incomprehensib‘e 
to the professorial mind. He told his au- 
dience at Waterville the following extraor- 
dinary story about the result of our trade 
with several countries in 1889: 


“We lost $41,000,000 in Cuba, from which our 
imports were $52,000,000, and to which our ex- 
ports were only $11,000,000, Forty-one millions 
Is a pretty large sum to lose in one island in a 
single year. In the Republic of Brazilwe lost $51,- 
000,000 ; our imports from Brazil were $60,000,- 
000 ; our exports to Brazil were $9,000,000, In 
Mexico we lost $10,000,000; our imports from 
Mexico were $21,000,000; our exports to Mexico 
were $11,000,000. Tosum itall up, our imports 
from the countries south of us, both insular and 
continental, on this hemisphere were $216,000,- 
000; our exports to them were $74,000,000, The 
balance against us in our trade with those 
countries was, therefore, $142,000,000—exceed- 
ing our gains from all the rest of the world by 
$15,000,000, By no figure of speech can we 
flatter ourselves into the belief that our trade 
with our American neighbors is in @ prosper- 
ous condition.” 


He obtained these noteworthy facts, of 
course, by comparing our imports from 
these countries with our exports, on the old 
“mercantile” plan, and he really means, if he 
means anything, that some hundreds of 
Americans kept sending enormous quantities 
of goods to these countries without receiving 
any return or going into bankruptcy. Had the 
facts been as Mr. Blaine states them, of 
course nearly every American house in the 
Cuban, Brazilian, and Mexican trade would 
have failed iast year. But there is not a boy 
in the public schools who ought not to know 
that this apparent balance of $142,000,000 





had to be met somehow, and was met by 
these houses, either by their profits on their 
ventures or by drafts on London and Paris, 
which we exported American commodities 
to meet. 

The plan of reciprocity which Mr. Biaine 
proposes means simply that we are to take du- 
ties off certain foreign commodities in order to 
make them cheaper to our own people, and 
the foreigner is to take off duties on our com- 
modities to make them cheaper to his people. 
The essence of the transaction is cheapness. 
Cheapness is what promotes trade, no matter 
what name you give it. You may call it “ reci- 
procity,” or anything else you please, and you 
may get it by treaty, or by a low tariff, or by 
improved processes or superior industry; 
but it is cheapness after all which sticks out 
through every arrangement that brings 
men together for the exchange of products, 
Let us be thankful that the fact fs at last 
dawning onthe Republican chief that ex- 
change is no robbery, and that a cheap coat 
does not make a cheap man. 


ROMERO ON THE PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS. 

No one is better fitted to give a judicial 
and intelligent opinion of the Pan-American 
Congress than the Mexican Minister, who 
was himself one of the leading figures in it; 
and it is a matter of much public interest 
that Scfior Romero has written an adequate 
article on the subject, which appears in the 
current number of the North American 
Review, but has already seen the light in 
Spanish in a Mexican periodical, 

Sciior Romero allows himself much liberty 
in speaking of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, freely referring to events about which 
an air of great secrecy was maintained at the 
time, though they were no secrets, after all, 
to those who were in a position to know 
what was going on. Indeed, he really 
adds little to what was before known, 
though his account will be of great 
value as confirming beyond all ques- 
tion what might otherwise have been set 
down as the guesses of newspaper corre- 
spondents. It may at once be said that he 
lends his unimpeachable authority to some 
of the severest criticisms made in the press 
upon the management of the Conference by 
the Department of State. He does this, of 
course, most courteously, even apologetical- 
ly at times, but does it, and evidently meant 
to doit. A great deal of sly humor appears 
now and then in his explanation of some 
curious American proceeding. 

Referring to the personnel of the United 
States delegation, he says that ‘‘it would, 
doubtless, have been preferable that they 
should have been able to speak Spanish, and 
should have had some knowledge of diplo- 
macy”; but then, he points out, they were 
nominated in the way usual in filling our 
higher offices, so that no intentional slight 
could have been meant to the fcreign states- 
men who were asked to confer with our 
wagon-builders and iron-masters. He is al- 
so perfectly clear in his allusions to the blun 
der of putting so offensive a person 
as Mr. William E. Curtis in close con 
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tact and official relations with the 
foreigners. In like measure he confirms 
all that has been alleged of the inadequate 
preparatton for the Congress. The trans- 
lators and stenographers provided were 
wholly incompetent. Apart from the ques- 
tion of arbitration, Mr. Blaine had absolute- 
ly no programme, and left his delegates 
wholly uninstructed, his idea appearing to 
be that instead of a gathering of representa- 
tives of several governments, under careful 
instructions, the Congress was a sort of 
town meeting where personal views were to 
be freely ventilated. 

Taking up the much-bruited matter of 
arbitration, the Mexican Minister makes 
short work of the claims of Mr. Blaine’s 
friends. Ile says that the Secretary of State 
submitted a complete draught of a scheme 
of arbitration, as he would likeit, and that 
the only part of this adopted by the Con- 
gress was the preamble. On all the 
main points, Mr. Blaine had to yield 
to the foreigners. Even so,  Seiior 
Romero thinks, the compact agreed upon 
will not be ratified by several of the leading 
countries. Chili will not ratify it, of 
course ; probably the Argentine Republic 
will not ; Mexico’s action is highly doubt 
ful; nor will the United States, believes 
this veteran observer of our politics, agree 
to a measure which puts this country upon 
a perfect equality, in all international rela- 
tions, with the smallest and most unsettled 
political entity on the hemisphere. 

Still more plain-spoken is the Mexican 


Minister when he takes up the question of: 


closer commercial relations between the 
United States and the republics to the 
south, Any idea that the Congress could 
accomplish a thing in that line was only 
possible, he says, for one who knew nothing 
of the political power of protection in this 
country. To men like himself, who had 
seen our tariff legislation of the past twenty 
years at close quarters, andthe most inof- 
fensive reciprocity treaties killed sooner 
or later, it was clear from the first that no- 
thing would be done. Reciprocity is not 
10w possible to the United States, he thinks, 
under the prevailing conditions, much as Mr. 
Blaine may exert himself to bring it about in 
a limited degree. This country has borrow- 
ed all its commercial legislation from Eng- 
land, says Scior Romero, and by and by 
will come to take up, under the stern and 
increasing pressure of economic Jaws, with 
the flouted doctrine of free trade. Until that 
day, it is folly to talk of enlarging the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

Summing up the whole, Minister Romero 
puts first among the results of the Congress 
the indirect one of a better natural under- 
standing and the dissipation of prejudices 
and suspicions founded on ignorance. Then 
comes the arbitration measure,which wiil be 
highly important if finally ratified. The 
action, or rather want of action, on the 
commen-coinage project, he considers ‘‘a 
marked step backwards.” The other results 
arrived at, even if they should receive the 
necessary sanction of the governments con 
cerned, be regards as of slight account, 

‘hor Romero remarks that those of the 
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foreign delegates who were at the same 
time Ministers from their respective coun- 
tries, found themselves considerably embar- 
rassed in the work of the Congress by their 
diplomatic positions. They could not in- 
dulge in that freedom of speech which was 
open to more unfettered representatives. 
Certainly the Mexican Minister has cast 
diplomatic reserve pretty thorough! y aside in 
this article of his; and its publication, dis 
tasteful as it cannot fail to be to the Secreta- 
ry of State, lends color to the rumor that 
Schor Romero is about to withdraw from 
Washington to accept the Treasury Depart 
ment in the Mexican Cabinet. 


THE MISSISSIP?'] CONVENTION 


Ture Convention which assembled in Jack 
son a fortnight ago, to frame a new Consti 
tution for the State of Mississippi, is a 
gathering whose proceedings are full of inte 
rest to all students of “ the Southern prob 
lem.” The task which it has assumed is so 
difficult, and the possible consequences of its 
action are so important, that the whole nation 
will watch the course of events with atten 
tion. 

The object of the Convention has been 
clearly stated by ex-Gov. Alcorn, who was 
chosen Executive when the Republicans con 
trolled the State, and who represents the in 
telligent white Republicans in the present 
assemblage. ‘‘ The Convention,” he says in 
a recent létter, ‘‘ was called with a view of 
devising some means of putting a check in 
the text of the Constitution upon ignorance 
and corruption. The people felt the sting 
of the North in the continued charge 


of forcible domination in the South of” 


the ballot-box. The desire to free them- 
selves from this charge, which they felt 
in some degree to be true, and the wish to 
devise some means, more in accord with 
civilization and statesmanship, to save them 
selves from the impending ruin, led to the 
calling of the Convention.” The necessity 
for such a check upon ignorance is rapidly 
increasing, the ex-Governor estimating that 
the number of negroes brought into the 
“Delta counties” from other States last 
winter and spring was fully 30,000, * cene- 
rally of the most ignorant class.” 

Ex-Gov. Alcorn shares the feeling of the 
more conservative whites regarding the 
blacks, and the fact that he is a Republican 
in politics will lend weight to his views with 
many Northern people who would pay 
attention to similar opinions expressed by a 
Southern Democrat. After stating that 
Convention organized by electing one of the 
most conservative public men in the State as 
President, he says that it has already been 
made ‘‘ plain that the business of the Conven 
tion will be conducted with the most tender 
regard for the negro, whose presence among 


h ete 


us is held to be by all intelligent men neces 
sary on account of our soil and climate to the 
development of our agricultural industry, t] 





“ 


foundation necessary for the future growth 
and wealth of our State.” As to the atti. 
tude of the whites towards the blacks, the 
ex-Governor says further: ‘“‘We wish to con 


i) 
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his. We expend large sums for the educa 
tion of his children. This we are forced to 
do, that the negro may be contented among 
us, and thus you willsee that we must, if we 
would advance our agricultural interest, cul 
tivate the most kindly relations with the ne 
gro That we would deprive him of his 
vote, if the question was left to us alone, 
there is no doubt. He is not regarded capa 
ble of self-government by the body of our 
people.” 

The first important question before the 
Convention was as to the scope of its pow 
ers. When Mississippi was readmitted into 





the Union, Congress imposed the condition 
that its Constitution should “ never be so 
amended or changed as to deprive any citi 
zen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the right to vote who are entitled to vote 
by the Constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment forsuch crimes as are felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws « qu lly applicable 
to all the inhabitants of said State.” Of 
course, if this condition remains bindi 
the Convention’s hands are tied, as the pre 

sent Constitution forbids an educational! or 
property test for the suffrage. The ques 
tion was therefore referred to the vic ary 
Committee, which has made a unanimous re 

port to the effect that: action of Congress 
can deprive one State of the iality wit! 
the other States which it enjoys under the 
Federal Constitution. The report was pr 

pared by Judge Simrall, who was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court under Repub 


lican rule, and its argument is unanswerable 





A 
Its basis is the impregnable position tha 
‘there can hardly be a conception of 
equal States in the Union,” which w 


the case if it were held that Mississippi may 
not impose an educational qualification uy 


the suffrage, while New York: mav 





The chi e is that electin 
franchise, as thirtv-five members 
among them being the enly negr é 
Convention. <A!l sorts of propositions have 


been referred to it, some of them too ridicu 
lous to deserve any notice. Two schemes 
are pushed seriously. One seeks to give the 
white counties of the State, which contain 
much less than half the people, control of 
the Legislature by a cunning system of ap 
portionment, as in Connecticut the populous 
cities and towns which elect Democratic mem 
bers are outvoted by the representatives of 
small Republican towns. The other plan 
would put the whites in a majority of the vo 
ters by establishing an educational or proper- 
ty qualification for the suffrage, which would 
bar out the greater part of the blacks. One 


great difficulty about the first scheme has 





iansin the black 
counties did not take kindly to the idea of 
losing their present relative strength in the 


beer that the white politic 


Legislature, although their consent is re 
ported to have been secured to an apportion 
ment which on the color-line gives the white 
counties a majority of nine in the Senate 
and twenty in the House. 

A sub-committee of the Franchise Com- 
mittee has reported to the full committee a 
scheme for restricting the suffrage which 





trol the negro for our own we! fare well as 


proposes that, in order to vote, a man must 
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be able to read any article of the State Con- 
stitution, or ‘‘be able to understand the 
same when read to him”; or own property 
of the assessed value of $200—soldiers of 
either the Federal or Confederate army who 
served honorably during the war being ex- 
empt from each of these requirements. This 
is an exceedingly ingenious plan. In the 
first place, it avoids the danger of trouble 
with ‘‘the soldier vote,” which would be 
threatened by an educational or proper- 
ty test which many a brave, but igno- 
rant and poor, ex-Confederate veteran 
could not stand. In the second place, it ob- 
viates the objection among the whites to a 
rigorous requirement of. ability to read, by 
the alternative proposition that a man may 
vote who can understand the Constitution 
when read to him. In the third place, it 
would enable the boards which should pass 
upon suffrage qualifications to keep out 
most of the blacks who could not read the 
Constitution by deciding that they did not 
understand it, and at the same time let in 
almost every illiterate white. The Natural- 
ization Law vests with a United States judge 
the power to declare a foreigner a citizen if 
it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction 
of the Court tbat, during his five years’ resi- 
dence in this country, ‘‘he has behaved 
as a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
same.” It is said of a certain Federal judge 
in New England, who has always been a 
strong partisan, that he was never known to 
find a foreigner vouched for by a Republican 
manager lacking in the qualifications for citi- 
zenship, while he is apt to discover some lack 
of attachment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution in the protégé of a Democrat. 
Doubtless the white officials of Mississippi 
would find it equally easy to make distine- 
tions in using a discretionary power—though 
the ignorant negro would always have this 
power of redress, that he could learn to read 
if he was rejected for not understanding 
what was read to him. 

A striking proof of the depth of feeling on 
this question of restricting the ignorant 
negro vote is afforded by the favorable 
reception given a woman-suffrage proposi- 
tion. The movement to allow women to 
vote has never gained any strength any where 
in the South, and suggestions of that sort 
have always been denounced as worthy only 
of ‘‘cranks.” But the other day a delegate 
offered a resolution giving the right to vote 
to every woman who owns (or whose husband, 
if she is married, owns) $800 worth of real 
estate, the vote to be cast by a male 
elector authorized in writing by the wo- 
man so to cast it. As scarcely any black 
women would be able to exercise the suf- 
frage, it is estimated that such a scheme 
would add about 35,000 to the white men’s 
votes, and the hope of such a gain has caus- 
eda large proportion of the delegates to 
regard the suggestion with patience, if not 
with approval, although, but for the race 
problem, itis not likely that half-a-dozen 
men would lend the slightest favor to the 
idea of woman suffrage in any form. The 








Suffrage Committee has since agreed, by 17 
to 11, in favor of woman suffrage, on the 
basis of a property qualification of $400 
worth of property in addition to the qualifi- 
cations for male voters. 

The Convention seems disposed to act with 
great deliberation, and it is expected that its 
sessions will last through September. Every- 
thing which has happened thus far indicates 
that the delegates appreciate the difficulties 
of the problem which they are trying to 
solve, and that they are most anxious to avoid 
any false step. 


RAILROAD DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. CHapre.t, the General Manager of the 
Chicago stock-yards, is reported as having 
said last week, apropos of the switchmen’s 
strike then pending there : 

‘There can be but one end to this strike, and 
we are glad that it has been precipitated. Our 
men bave gradually gained power until they 
are insolent and wholly undisciplined. We 
have endeavored often to get rid of them, to 
free ourselves from their clutches, but without 
result. The public safety demands the disci- 
pline of railway employees, and we can’t have 
it with these men. There‘ore we are glad to 
be rid of them.” 

This was true also of the originators of 
the strike on the New York Central, It 
must be true of every railroad and every 
large organization of men in which faithful, 
prompt, and efficient service has to be ren- 
dered, until human nature undergoes some 
great and indeed radical change. It is as 
true now as it was eighteen hundred years 
ago that no man can serve two masters. 
No soldier, or sailor, or railroad employee, 
or telegraph operator ever has done, or ever 
will do, his work with care and fidelity, day 
in and day out, if there be in existence a 
power or agency which he relies on to 
protect him against the consequences of 
laziness, negligence, or insubordination, and 
to enable him to set at naught or slight the 
lawful orders of his superior officer. No 
body of men, we care not who or what they 
are, college professers or hod-carriers, can, 
if they belong to an organization, escape 
the necessity of the kind of discipline 
which consists in responsibility to some one 
authority capable of inflicting penalties in 
case of neglect of duty. There may come a 
time when the enforcement of codperation 
through discipline will not be necessary in 
the work of administration, but it is a time 
as yet indefinitely remote. 

We fear there is hardly a railroad, in the 
Northern States at least, which has not, dur- 
ing the past two or three years, suffered in 
some degree from the more or less successful 
attempts of the Knights of Labor to set up 
among the employees an ¢mperitum in im- 
perio—that is, to create among them an agency 
which may relieve them from the necessity of 
pleasing their superior officers in the manner 
of doing theirduty. We believe, if the truth 
were known, it would be found that long be- 
fore these late strikes occurred, or were 
threatened even, the mere existence of 
Knights of Labor among the working force 
had impaired the service on more than one 
road, owing to the natural reluctance of the 
managers to bring on a collision with the 





, 


‘““noble and holy order” sooner than was 
absolutely necessary. 

A great deal of excuse for this reluctance 
is, of course, to be found in the loss to the 
road and the inconvenience to the community 
which any strike that stops trains even for 
day is sure to cause. Railroad managers ar: 
after all but men, and shrink from hardship 
and annoyance just as other people do, a fact 
of human nature on which all the shirks and 
rogues in the world rely a good deal. They 
therefore let the windbags and ‘‘ sea lawyers ’ 
who do the work of recruiting for the Knights, 
goa good way fora long while before they 
interfere. In the meantime, although there 
may be no open display of insubordina- 
tion, a state of mind is produced among 
the employees very much like that of a 
man who is handling other people's money 
without having to render any account—that 
is, a condition of carelessness and indifference 
which inevitably affects the way in which 
dutiesare performed. Every Knight, no mat 
ter what his general character may be, feels, 
in spite of himself, a considerable decrease 
in his respect for the rules and regulations of 
the road when he believes that, if he incurs 
the distrust of his superiors, his ‘‘ order” 
will save him from dismissal. There is no 
thing very depraved about this. It is hu 
man nature, and it is sure to show itself in 
a man’s manner of performing his duties, and 
first and foremost in producing that happy- 
go-lucky spirit which is the great curse and 
danger of railroad administration. 

It was this spirit which kd to the fright: 
ful accident on the Old Colony Road the 
other day. We have no positive knowledge 
as to the extent to which the Knights have 
ravaged that road, but we say with perfect 
confidence that the foreman’s continuing to 
fiddle with the rails, without flagging the ex 
press train which he knew was due, was one 
of the marks of the Knightly state of mind. 
It is a state of mind which American trades 
unions, under their present deplorable ma- 
nagement, have produced in nearly every 
field of industry. Their influence has thus 
far, whatever it may have done to raise 
wages, been hostile to good and faithful 
work and to the sense of responsibility. 
Private employers have to contend with this 
as best they can, but railroad managers cannot 
afford to trifle with the Knightly spirit in the 
smallest degree. They owe it to the public 
to deal with it promptly wherever it shows 
itself. They have no more right to allow the 
existence of a divided responsibility among 
their employees than the colonel of aregiment 
in active service would have. Any man who 
is known to be bound to drop his work at 
the bidding of a third party is not fit 
for railroad service, and there ought to be 
no squeamishness about making this rule 
known and acting onit. Mr. Webb is re- 
ported to have said that the New York Cen- 
tral does nct care or inquire whether its em- 
ployees belong to a union or not. But it 
ought to care. It ought to see to it that no 
man whom it intrusts with the care of life 
and property in its line owes any obedience 
of any nature, as regards his official work, to 
outsiders, and least of all to persons who make 
money by getting up strikes. For Mr. Webb 
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really commands what is to all intents and 
purposes a military division which is constant- 
ly in the presence of the enemy. There is no 
soldierly quality which is not every hour of 
every day and night called into activity in the 
discharge of a railroad man’s duty—courage, 
tidelity, obedience, exactness, indifference to 
hunger, to fatigue, and to weather. Nature, 
that tremendous enemy of art, is hostile to 
railroad transportation, and watches with a 
more than lynx-eyed vigilance fer the slight- 
est mistake or shortcoming, and punishes it 
with a remorselessness now never shown in 
human warfare. <A blathering, mutinous 
“ Knight” is, therefore, as much out of 
place driving an engine, or tending a switch, 
or watching a bridge or curve, as he would 
he on outpost duty in the presence of an 
army of Apaches with hundreds of women 
and children under his care. 


LABOR FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Tuk Report on the Statistics of Labor in 
Massachusetts for 1889 consists in great part 
of matter already published in advance bul- 
letins, and noticed in these columns. There 
is added, however, an index to all the re- 
ports of this Bureau, twenty in number, 
which, as some of them contain statistics of 
permanent va;ue, will prove serviceable. 
We have also a computation of the ordinary 
length of the work-day in a large number 
of establishments, from which it appears 
that ten hours is not far from the 
standard, although the tendency may be 
towards a lower limit. The figures re- 
‘lating to the employment of women in 
productive industries show that the pro- 
portion of laborers of the female sex is 
gradually increasing. They donot ‘‘ show 
conclusively,” as the compiler supposes, 
“that the presence of woman in industry 
has not decreased the number of births or mar- 
riages, nor increased the number of deaths.” 
This conclusion is supposed to follow from 
the fact that ‘‘ fifty cities and towns having 
large percentages of women at work, with 
4.39 per cent. of the total population, had 
69.99 per cent. of the total number of births, 
69.18 per cent. of the whole number of 
marriages, and but 63.53 per cent. of the 
total number of deaths.” The reasoning is 
vitiated by the disregard of immigration as 
a factor. 

It is to be regretted that the persons em- 
ployed by our Government to collect facts 
of this description should feel it incumbent 
upon them to express their views upon the 
problems of political economy, a task for 
which their education has seldom prepared 
them, Thus the first sentence in the report 
before us contains the statement that pro 
duction involves two elements—labor and 
capital—a statement that could hardly have 
been made by any one acquainted with the 
elements of political economy. The subse- 
quent observation, that the proper adjust- 
ment of a protective tariff cannot be made 
without evidence respecting the ‘‘ labor ele- 
ment,’ reveals a degree of innocence as to 
the method by which the ‘‘ adjustment” of 
luties is effected that is almost childlike. It 


showing the relation of wages to total ex 
penses in a vast number of industries are in- 

tended to be utilized for adjusting the 

tariff or for any other purpose. In some in- 

dustries wages are 2 per cent. and materials 
98, in others wages are 90 and materials 10 
per cent., and there is scarcely any material 

that does not go through many processes be 

fore it reaches the consumer. As to where we 
may find ‘‘a current political economy’ 

that ‘‘has constantly taught that only as 
wages fell could protits rise,” no information 
is vouchsafed. The true theory, it is inti 

mated, is that the demand for products in 

creases as ‘‘ social wants” increase ; so that 
in order to enjoy plenty it is on’y necessary 
to wart it. It follows that higher wages and 
shorter working time, as they raise the stan 

dard of living, must increase protits. To 
clarify this argument, it is only necessary to 
inquire whether the ‘‘ social wants” are suf- 
ficiently intense to dispose men to work in 
order to gratify them. If not, the demand 
for products created by such wants would 
not be very effective. 

The corresponding report for the State of 
New York is a much less ambitious and 
more practical document. Those acquainted 
with the political movements in this State 
will, of course, understand what interests 
Gov. Hill would aim to propitiate in the 
selection of a Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the necessity under which this offi- 
cer stands of not being lukewarm in his ex 
pressions of sympathy with the trade unions. 
As these monopolies are hostile and often 
injurious to the great majority of labor 
ers who are outside of them, it is 
scarcely becoming an officer representing 
the whole community to manifest a bias in 
their favor. We must say, however, that 
this bias is, under the circumstances, not 
displayed to an unreasonable degree, and 
that the Commissioner has shown a credita- 
ble appreciation of the scope of his office. 
He has confined himself to a single subject, 
‘‘a résumé and tabulation of the strikes, 
lockouts, and boycotts for the five vears 
1885-89, in their various forms of manifesta- 
tion, with causes, results, and costs, to both 
employers and employed.” Of over #,000 
strikes in these years, he computes that near- 
ly two-thirds were . successful, including 
herein those that were compromised. It 
seems, however,that of some 340,000 persons 
involved, only about 67,000 secured increased 
wages. Wages lost amounted to $8,000,000, 
other losses to employees were $6,300,000. 
Against this is to be set the gain in wages, 
which, if maintained through five vears, 
would be $18,600,000. The losses of em 
ployers are computed at over $4,000,000, 
but it does not appear that account is taken 
of interest on capital. It is gratif 
observe that the loss from destructi 





goods and machinery by strikers is not very 
great, being some $370,000, of which $180,- 
000 is charged to ‘longshoremen, $73,000 to 
employees of car companies (probably 
horse-car lines), and $50,000 to those of sugar- 
houses. The number of arrests for disorders 
connected with strikes was 529 Upon the 


whole, these industrial wars must be said to 
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instructive to compare the theory of the 
compiler of this report, that an increase in 
wages of ‘‘an extra quarter or half-dollar 
per day is not much to the employer, who 
can fall back on his customers or on society 
at large,” with the position of the Massachu 
setts Commissioner, that the receivers of 
Wages constitute the customers oF society at 
large. If the increased profits expected by 
the latter authority to arise from higher 
wages are really derived from higher prices 
paid by workmen for the goods they con 
sume, the last state of ‘‘ Labor” may be 
worse than its first 

The report of the New Jersey Bureau of 
Labor deserves commendation It contains 
reprints of Dr. Oxle’s tables of mortality in 
different occupations, of the Factory Acts 
of England and Switzerland, and of acts re 
lating to industrial coOperation in England 
and this country, as well as the ‘* Labor 
Laws” passed this year in) New Jersey 
There is also a summary of the mortg: 
debtedness in New Jersey for a term o 


vears, and of the executions in foreclosure 


which it mav be instructive hereafter cor 
pare with the results obtained by the Unite 
States Census Bureau. About all that is t 


be learned from it is that more mortgages an 
made in times of brisk business, and morn 
foreclosed when business is dull Bu 

report also contains a series of tables show 


ing the common duration of life in the oceu 





pations of glassbowing, pottery, and hat 
making, which appear to be the result of 

quiry conducted in a truly scientific manner 
Little can be learned from the mean age at 





death of men in different employments, as 


; ; ji 
this does not indicate the age at which the 





® 3 ) mire! 
employment is entered upon or the number 


uj 
taal 


that have quitted it before death Accord 
ingly, the Bureau instituted a detailed investi 
gation covering the industries above specified 
and embracing: the cases of 4.739 workmen 


was soucht as t 





In every case informs 
the age at which work was begun, present 
aw 5 oY at } h r f rk re im 
age, age at which powers of work were im 

; ? ; ) svar? ‘ 
paired or ceased, and the total number of 


Vears actu ally at work The tabies are of a 









rnish a basis for valuable cene 


ralizations, for no knowledge can be of more 


character to f 
importance to a young workman than that 
of the comparative healthfulness of various 
employments. We cannot undertake to 


} 


‘ ‘ sylte , 
present the results at 


tained, but we com 
mend the example of this Bureau to 
those of other States as pointing out a 
direction in which they may render a genu 
ine service to working people. It is proba 
bly true, as Adam Smith said, that human 
optimism prevents wages in dangerous em 
ployments from being so high as they should 
be, and the diffusion of knowledge that 
may correct this hopefulness is much to be 


desired 


THE RUINS OF CASAS GRANDES.—IL 
Santa FE, August 1, 1800. 
THERE are also ruins on the opposite side of the 
river, but some distance from the main cluster. 
The Casas Grandes proper are the remains, 
as alreaty stated, of a group of houses huddled 
together on the west bank, dominating the 








is not easy to see how the elaborate tables 
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and down, and similar to the other ruins scat- 
tered along the river. But it was a larger 
settlement, and is in a better state of preserva- 
tion. Was it a sort of ‘‘capital” for all the 
others, or perhaps the last refuge of the popu- 
lation previous to its dispersion, annihilation, 
or exodus? lt is very difficult to decide in fa- 
vor of either of these surmises, There is, how- 
ever, ope point which deserves careful atten- 
tion. About three miles west of the ruins rises 
the Cerro de Montezuma, a steep and bald 
mountain, at least 2,000 feet higber than the 
valley. It is reckoned that three leagues (eight 
miles anda fraction) equal the distance from 
the ruins toitstop. That top is the culminat- 
ing point of a sharp ridge or narrow “ hoy- 
back,” with precipitous sides to the west, in 
some places, On that top, whence a surprising 
view is enjoyed in every direction, stands an 
ancient circular watch-tower. Its walls, at 
least two feet thick, are of thin plates of 
stone. A wall, now crumbling, surrounds it. 
Inside there appear at least four small com- 
partments. From this watch-tower, as from a 
central point, well-beaten trails descend the 
sides of the mountain in every direction: to- 
wards the east, to the main ruins; to the north 
and northeast; to the west, where the villages 
lie on tae Rio de Piedras Verdes; and to the 
southwest and south, towards the ruins on the 
Rio de Palanganas. It looks as if this watch- 
tower had been erected and maintained for the 
mutual benefit of the settlements mentioned; 
as if, therefore, these or a number of them had 
been flourishing at the same time, and asif a 
common bond had existed between the larger 
cluster at Casas Grandes and the smaller ones 
on either side of the Cerro de Montezuma. I 
must add that on the crest of that mountain, 
but below the tower stands a large ruined 
house after the type of those of Casas Grandes. 
That house is protected on the side towards 
the east by a massive and remarkably well- 
constructed wall of stones. Whether this 
building was coeval or not with the main clus- 
ter at the foot of the mountain, it is of course 
impossible at present to determine. 

Admirably fitted for a centre of subsistence 
on a small scale, the region of Casas Grandes 
could not fail to attract all tribes that drifted 
within grasp of its superior natural advan- 
tages. It did not so much allure the abo- 
rigines to roam over its tracts as to settle on 
them. Its surroundings are not inviting to 
the marauding savage except in the west, 
where the eastern branch of the Sierra Madre 
(called Sierra de la Madera de Casas Grandes) 
rises like an upbroken wall clad in sombre 
green. There he found profusion of game, 
abundance of limpid brooks and streams, ma- 
jestic pine forests, and innumerable lurking 
places. There, for nearly two hundred years, 
the Apaches had their favorite lairs, harass- 
ing the Spaniards to such a degree that twice 
the latter almost completely abandoned the 
valleys of Casus Grandes and San Buena- 
ventura. Since the year 1884, in consequenee 
of the late Gen. George Crook’s remarkable 
armed peace mission into the heart of the 
Sierra Madre, those angels of devastation 
have been obliged to forsake that splendid re- 
gion and to leave Sonora and Chihuahua in 
peace, 

{ penetrated into the heart of the Sierra 
Madre thrice in the spring of 1884. It was still 
dangerous, But although I was unarmed and 
had only one or at most two Indian guides, we 
never suffered any molestation. The Apaches 
were near, but showed themselves not; certainly 
not out of fear, but they were then on the move 
to the Arizona Reservation, and any hostile de- 
monstration with as little returns as our per- 





sons would have yielded would have been im- 
prudent on their part. So Iwas permitted to 
explore and enjoy a considerable portion of 
these magnificent solitudes, and to investigate 
the numerous remains of ancient Indian abodes 
which they contain. A broad plain separates 
the former hacienda of San Diego, where the 
Casas Grandes River is formed, from the 
eastern front of the Sierra Madre. This plain, 
about ten miles wide, was alive with antelopes. 
At the foot of tbe mountains aboriginal ruins 
appeared again, recalling isolated houses of 
clay peculiar to the Casas Grandes valleys. 
Little garden plots, indicated by rows of up- 
right stones, extend on both sides of the Arroyo 
de San Diego, which here runs out into the 
plain, soon to disappear in its barren sandy 
soil. The ascent through the gorge ca!led 
Puerto de San Diego is picturesque and grand. 
A strong vegetation crowds the bases of cliffs; 
thickets of oak, cedar, and pine alternate 
with plants and shrubs of a more southern 
flora. Towards the east the view expands un- 
bounded. Far beyond San Diego it stretches, 
white and dazzling. The higher we climb the 
more rugged becomes the scenery, the cooler 
the air. At last weentera forest of stately 
pines, on the first ridge of the Sierra Madre, 

It is a great relief, after having for months 
lived in the hot and dusty valleys, in the glare 
of a scorching sun, to stroll in deep shade, and 
to breathe the fresh atmosphere of the moun- 
tains. The forest is silent in the evening, but 
the next morning we are awakened by the 
chattering of the green parrots in the tree- 
tops. Narrow valleys, with tall grass and 
clear brooks, separate the ridges of pine tim- 
ber. Flocks of turkeys are seen. Deer make 
their appearance in close proximity to man; 
they fix upon him the gaze of their lustrous 
eyes and saunter off leisurely. We meet the 
vestiges of huts which the Apaches occupied 
only a few months ago. Following the Arroyo 
de los Pilares, we turn into a gorge from which 
the Arroyo del Nombre de Dios descends, 
Magnificent pines rise along its banks. 
Through the array of portly trunks we per- 
ceive cliffs, strangely eroded, gigantic pillars, 
lining the gorge on the south. Numberless 
small caves open in these rocks. At one place, 
however, the cavern is quite extensive, and it 
shelters a small ruined village. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes this ‘‘cave-pueblo” from other ones 
in the north except the material of which 
the partition walls are built, and the 
potsherds, which bear the type of the Sierra 
Madre and Casas Grandes pottery in gen- 
eral, Such cave homes are found every- 
where in the great mountain chain, where the 
formation is favorable to their consti uction. ° 
Who their builders were we do not know. An 
old church-book of the parish of Bacadéhuachi 
in Sonora conveys the information that as late 
as 1655 the Jesuit missionaries were wont to 
administer the sacraments to Opata Indians 
living in caves, where the ‘‘enemy” used to 
surprise and kill or mortally wound them. 
The Tarahumares of southwestern Chihuahua 
were cave-dwellers in the seventeenth century, 
and many of them are cave-dwellers to-day. 
The different types of architecture in the south- 
west do not correspond to distinct *‘stocks,” 
still less to ‘‘ races.” There was no ‘‘ race” or 
‘* stock ” of ‘‘ cliff-dwellers” or ‘‘ cave-people.” 
The Indian always yielded to the obstacles and 
inducements offered by nature, changing his 
style of abode according to circumstances. 
The Tehuas of Santa Clara (in New Mexico) 
at one time made the caves of the Puyé, bur- 
rowing out of the friable rock a whole village 
of grottoes. As soon as drought and decay 
made the place untenable, they again built 





pueblos in the open air as before. The Queres 
tell asimilar story. lt is therefore unsafe to 
speculate who the inhabitants of the cave- 
villages in the Sierra Madre were, and at 
what times they may have occupied their trog- 
lodyte homes. It is as much a mystery as 
the name of the tribe who built the Casas 
Grandes or the other pueblos scattered along 
the course of the river of that name on the 
high plain of Carretas and at the Vadito be- 
tween it and Janos. ; 

Documentary information in regard to Casas 
Grandes goes back to 1660. The place seenis 
to have been discovered by a Franciscan mis- 
sionary, Fray Pedro de Apariciv, who found 
the valley held by atribe which he called Su- 
mas. They were friendly, and received him 
with kindness. But his health soon began to 
fail and he died, to the sincere regret of the 
Indians. Sumas also lived at Carretas, and 
near E] Paso del Norte. They and their neigh- 
bors, the Janos and Jocomes, were enemies of 
the Opatas of Sonora, and during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the history of 
the Jesuit missions is one sad tale of woe caus- 
ed by the incursions of these tribes upon So- 
noran territory. 

The earliest account concerning the Sumas 
of Casas Grandes represents them as Indians 
with sedentary inclinations, and not very fero- 
cious. The Sumas around El Paso, on the 
other hand, always belonged to the most dan- 
gerous class of nomads. Strenuous efforts 
were made to settle them, but with very poor 
resuls. This contrast between two branches 
of one and the same stock is significant. 
though not easily explained. Which were the 
primitive branch—the village Indians of Casas 
Grandes and Janos, or the nomads of El Paso ‘ 
I believe the former. Still, this is a mere 
suggestion. What causes me to think that the 
sedentary branch might have been the original 
stock is, first, their greater numbers, and, 
secondly, the analogy with the case of the great 
Apache stock, of which the half-sedentary Na- 
vajos form the bulk, whereas the Apaches 
proper are but outlying bands who have be- 
come nomadic through force of circumstances. 
Certain it seems that the Sumas were not the 
builders of Casas Grandes, When Fray Pedro 
de Aparicio went thither, he found them in pos- 
session of the valley, but we have as yet no re- 
cord of any tradition among them touching 
the origin of the Great Houses. According to 
the custom of the times, the Spaniards after- 
wards attached the Montezuma lore to the 
ruins The mysterious remains of Indian 
antiquity became ‘‘ palaces of Montezuma,” 
or one of the ‘‘stations” where the Mexican 
tribes rested on their supposed peregrination 
from north to south. This manufactured lore 
has clung to Casas Grandes ever since, al- 
though there is no more foundation for it than 
for a ‘* Montezuma legend” among the pueblos 
of Mexico. The name and fame of the unlucky 
war chief of the Nahuatl] Confederacy in the 
valley of Mexico flitted to the north in the 
wake of Spanish discovery and colonization. 
It settled, like an unsteady fog-cloud, every- 
where that vestiges of antiquity attracted at- 
tention, without offering also a clue to their 
makers, In 1726, the Brigadier Don Pedro de 
Rivera gravely tells us, of Casas Grandes, 
that the edifices are of hewn stone ; that when 
the ancient Mexicans migrated towards the 
central plateaux, Montezuma built these ‘‘ pa- 
laces,” and that the number of his followers 
was 600,000. In 1737, Fray Francisco de Arle- 
gui almost textually copied Rivera, extolling 
the great architectural skill and beauty of the 
buildings. Subsequent writer: did the same, 
and it was left to John Russell Bartlett to give 
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us the first unexaggerated description of the 
ruins. In bis ‘ Personal Narrative’ the reader 
will find a sober and careful account of Casas 
Grandes, accompanied by excellent drawings. 

After the death of Fray Pedro de Aparicio 
the valley of Casas Grandes began to attract 
the attention of Spanish settlers. A number of 
them established themselves there and at San 
Buenaventura, and by 1680 the district was 
producing good wheat, cattle, and horses. It 
is well known that, when Governor Otermin 
retreated from Santa Fé to El Paso with the 
remnants of the Spanish colonists driven out 
of New Mexico by the Pueblo Indians, the sup- 
plies that saved his famished people were fur- 
nished by the settlers of Casas Grande. That 
valley was much more prosperous than El! Paso 
del Norte. But the war-cloud rising in the 
north spread into Chihuahua and Sonora, and 
the Sumas, Janos, and Jocomes joined hands 
with the Apaches, who were then hovering 
along the confines of Chihuahua. In the fall 
of 1684 a secret conclave of all these and more 
southerly tribes met at Casas Grandes, A 
general uprising against the Spaniards was 
planned and partly carried out, The incur- 
sions of the Apaches continued thereafter un- 
interrupted, and they so harassed the ill-pro- 
tected settlers that forty years later the place 
was deserted. The Church of San Antonio, 
the walls of which are still standing one mile 
norih of the present village, was abandoned. 
The Sumas scattered, the Janos and Jocomes 
merged into the Apaches. The latter became 
the terror of Chihuabua. For one bundred 
and sixty years they held the Sierra Madre and 
devastated the valleys at its feet. Casas 
Grandes was settled again, but the present di- 
lapidated condition of the village, the timid 
and indolent manner of its inhabitants, are 
the products of a long period of daily perils 
and of utter hopelessness. 

As in New Mexico, so in Chihuahua, the 
feeling of helplessness has created what we are 
sometimes too prone to ascribe to natural 
faults of character or to a lack of education. 
The latter, of course, has been a factor also, 
for in the Southwest education had become al- 
most impossible. Spain was no longer able to 
protect provinces so distant and of such difti- 
cult access. The Church lacked means and 
power to continue its work with the nec. ssary 
vigor. Not unfrequently, also, the local au- 
thorities directly opposed its efforts, The In- 
dians relapsed into their original condition, to 
their own detriment. The tale of the South- 
west in the past and present century isa sad 
tale—one of superhuman efforts (principally 
by the Church) under the most disheartening 
circumstances, The modern history, also, of 
Casas Grandes is deeply stained with blood. 
For four years peace has reigned at last. The 
beautiful interior of the Sierra Madre becomes 
accessible. Casas Grandes is no longer a dan- 
gerous point. With the general progress now 
going on in new Mexico, we may expect its 
archeological features soon to become the ob- 
ject of research under tie patronage of the 
Mexican Government. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


MLLE. CLAIRON. 
Paris, August 19, 1890. 

I aM not, I confess, a great admirer of the 
novels of the brothers Goncourt, though I am 
ready to own that they have been among the 
initiators of tbe modern school of realism, and 
that they have a certain sincerity, a power of 
observation, which are not without a morbid 
charm, The Goncourts (you see it in their 
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phets in the literary world. Edmund de Gon- 

court, who survives, probably would tell you, 

in a moment of introspection and of melan- 

choly, that he has been unjustly treated by his 

contemporaries, that Flaubert proceeds from 

him, as well as all the modern realists—Zola, 

Maupassant, Bourget, and fuffi quanti. One 

thing cannot be denied: the Goncourts, per- 

haps, Were not the sole inventors of realism and 

naturalism, but they undoubtedly had a very 

eminent partin what mightalmost be called the 
rediscovery of the eighteenth century, especial- 

ly of the charming French art which was in 

favor before the French Revolution, and which 
the Revolution, with its Romans and Greeks 

and its school of David, bad completely extin- 
guished and condemned for many years to ob- 
livion. 

The Goncourts were addicted from their 
youth to what we call bric-A-brac ; they were 
born collectors, and they did not allow any- 
body to inspire them—they simply collected 
what pleased them, and, led by their instinct, 
they laid their hands on all the remains of that 
epoch which preceded the Revolution, and 
which was marked by a very peculiar grace in 
every branch of art—furniture, bronzes, draw- 
ings, engravings, pictures, sculpture, even 
dress. With a degree of curiosity and of mi 

nuteness which, in such matters, becomes in- 
valuable, they became acquainted with the 
smallest details of the artists of that pericd. 
They soon understood that the artistic develop 
ment of the time was connected with the social 
life, and they studied this social life, sometimes 
at court, sometimes in private circles, some- 
times on the stage. The ‘ Actresses of the 
Eighteenth Century’ formsa series in which 
Goncourt means to give the biographies of 
Mile. Lecouvreur, Mile. Clairon, Sophie Ar- 
nould, Mme. Saint-Huberti, Camargo, La Gui- 
mard, Mile. Contat, Mile. Favart. 

I have before me the volume on Mlle. Clairon, 
composed from her own correspendence and 
the police reports of the day. Clairon was one 
of the greatest actresses of her time; she intro- 
duced realism on the stage, and abandoned the 
pompous, artificial, majestic, and false manner 
of her predecessors, Claire Jo:éphe Legris was 
born on the 25th of January, 1723, at Condé, a 
small city of Hainaut, one of the sentinels of 
France on its northern frontiers, fortified by 
Vauban, in the midst of marshes—a dark little 
town on the Scheldt. She was the illegitimate 
child of a seamstress and asergeant. At the 
age of twelve she came to Paris with her 
mother, a brutal woman, who abused her ; she 
had no other education than that of the street. 
Sometimes she was taken to the play, and, 
coming back home, she would imitate all the 
actors and actresses, and repeat much of what 
she had heard. She would not work with her 
hands; she was a born actress, and no vocation 
was ever more decided. 

She made her début, at the age of fourteen, 
in acumpany which went to Rouen; she took 
her mother with her. Sometimes the company 
went to Caen, sometimes to Havre. There ap 
peared at the time a book (which has become 
very rare), ‘ Histoire de Mademoiselle Cronel, 
dite Frétillon, actrice dela Comé Jie de Reuen, 
écrite par elle-méme.’ It was a satire on 
young Claire, already called Clairon, and the 
story of her love affairs with a number of peo 
ple. This pamphlet has been attributed to 
various persons, to the Comte de Caylus among 
the number. Goncourt thinks it is the work 
ofa certain Gaillard, who kept a marionette 
theatre in Rouen. 

The police reports of Lille, where the com- 
pany went afterwards, represent Clairon as 
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being at the same moment the mistress of 
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the colonel, the heutenant colonel, and an 


other ofticer of the Royal-Walloon Regiment. 

She went in another company to Ghent, 

where she was courted by Marlborough ; finally 

she came to Paris, and made the acquaintance 
of the famous La Po; eliniére, and her début at 

the Opéra in the character of Venus. From 

that hour, we find her living in the highest 
society of Paris—meaning the men; the Vinti- 
milles, the Rochechouarts, the Dillons, the 
Custines, the Lorges, the Duc d’Antin, the 
Prince de Soubire, the Duke of Luxembourg — 
their name is legion. 

From the Opéra, Clairon went to the Comedie- 
Frangaise, and there she revealed berseif as a 
great tragedian. Nothing, alas, remains of 
the sensations produced by the tragic genius, 
Mais ot sont les neiges @antan?’ as Villon 
says. Can words well describe the acting of 
Rachel as I saw it in ‘* Horace” and in 
‘*Phédre”; the acting of Sarah Bernhardt as 
I have seen it in ** Hernani,” ‘ Phédre,” ** An 

dromaque,” before she undertook to play for 
the millions, and while she reserved herself for 
a happy few! You may as well attempt to 
paint the delicate hue of a rose, or the smile of 
a child, or the charm of a young acd hand- 
some face, with cold words and dry periods 
When we speak of such women as Clairon we 
feel that we cannot do justice to them, Gon- 
court must content himself with giving us the 
‘names of all the plays in which she appeared ; 
he enlivens his story by adding the history of 
all her quarrels with ber rivals, with the act- 
ers, With her lovers—a very disagreeable story, 
on the whole, and one which shows well that 
we must never go too near our theatrical idols 
Major a longinquo reverentia, Of all the lit- 
tle worlds which divide the great world, there 
is none so contemptible as the theatrical wi rid; 


with a few exceptions, the men and women 





who live before the public and 
are eaten up with vanity and jealousy 

Clairon, with all ber genius, Was no excep 
tion in this respect; she was the worst cama- 
rade that can be imagined, the most disobe- 
dient and unruly member of her company. 
She was once sent te Fort PEvéque, which was 
the prison for actors and actresses, but she did 
not remain long in it, and ber deliverance be 
came the great event of the day. She gave 
herself out as the representative of the dignity 
and the rights of the theatrical world, enlisted 
Voltaire on ber side, and became the tragedy 
queen of the philosophers. Choiseul, the minis- 
ter to whom she one day made complaints, 
said to her: ‘‘ Madame, we are both of us on a 
stage, but with this difference, that you choose 
the parts which suit you, and are always sure 
to be applauded by the public.” 

Clairon left the Comédie-Frangaise after 
one of her quarrels, but she did not consent to 
be forgotten; she played occasionally at the 
theatres of some of hergreat friends. She bad 
become the friend of M. de Vaibelle, and their 
liaison lasted nineteen years. Valbelle was 
very wealthy, but was always in debt, and the 
great tragedian had often to help him out of 
his difficulties. She had adopted a young actor 
named Larive, for whom she felt a sort of 
motherly passion, aud her letters to him are 
very singular instances of the complexity of the 
feminine heart. All her letters are clever, well 
written, sometimes with originality; she was 
obviously very intelligent. She had very lax 
ideas of morality, but a certain sense of honor, 
at any rate, she knew what devotion and grati- 
tude meant. 

The most extraordinary incident of her life 
is her journey to the Margraviate of Anspach, 
She separated from Valbelle and established 





herself in the spring of 1773 in the house of 
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the Margrave—an ugly, sentimental, some- 
what ridiculous Prince, who felt a great admi- 
ration for Clairon and for the French stage. 
Her correspondence with Larive about the 
court of the Margrave and about Germany is 
amusing. She had a dubious sort of status ; 
she pretended at times to play a political part. 
The Margrave allowed her five lackeys, a valet, 
a maitre @hotel. She could not endure the 
tedium of her new existence, she made ene- 
mies, and finally she was not very unhappy 
when Lady Craven replaced her in the affec- 
tion of the Margrave. Clairon left him with- 
out much regret ; in one of her letters she ac- 
cu-es bim of ‘‘ingratitude and barbarity,” 
and speaks of him as aman who fears “‘ neither 
her ruin norher death.” The memoirs of Lady 
Craven are among the most amusing books of 
the time ; it is necessary to read them after 
reading Goncourt’s ‘ Clairon.’ ‘ Qui n’entend 
qu'une chose,” says a French proverb, ‘‘ n’en- 
tend qu’un son.” 

On her return to France, Mile. Clairon took 
a country-house at issy, near Paris, The 
silent years began for her, but the silence was 
broken when suddenly ber Memoirs appeared 
in German, in 1708; a French edition appeared 
afterwards under this title,‘ Mémoires d’Hip- 
polyte Clairon, et Réflexions sur la déclama- 
tion théAtrale. A Paris, chez Buisson, rue 
Hautefeuille, No. 20, an VIL. de la République.’ 
Goncourt thinks that, though Clairon affected 
to be angry at the publication of the German 
translation of the Memoirs, she was really 
pleased with it; that it gratified her to blacken 
her old rival, Mile. Dumesnil, and to poison 
the end of her life. Heis very severe on the Me- 
moirs, which he proclaims utterly insincere, 
a monument of vanity, without any real value 
for the history of the eighteenth century. The 
Revolution and the Terror reduced Clairon to 
a state of misery; her last years were spent in 
a deserted solitude. She was only sustained 
by a sort of Cornelian reminiscence of the 
Stoic sentiments which she had so often ex- 
pressed on the stage, and which had become a 
sort of second nature to her. Towards the end 
she became devout, and attempted to convert 
the daughter of Diderot to Catholicism. She 
died on the 31st of January, 1803, from the 
consequences of a fall from her bed. Her 
tomb was in the cemetery at Vaugirard, and, 
at the request of the sociétaires of the Comédie- 
Francaise, was transported to Pére-Lachaise in 


1837. 
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“NAMES” AND “THINGS,” 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The yosition of a member of the 
“Grand Old Party” whose conception of it 
was stereotyped several decades ago, so as to 
be incapable cf change, is tecoming an in- 
creasingly trying one every year. The prob- 
lem cf so reconciling stubborn facts and one’s 
own preconceived notions as to put the facts 
themselves in the wrong, is, indeed, always a 
difficult one. Yet it can apparently be done, 
as witness the utterances of the estimable gen- 
tlemen who, several months ago, in communi- 
cations printed in ycur columns, declared their 
firm belief that the distinction between the 
two parties, as now existing, is essentially that 
in the Republican party is concentrated the 
*‘better element,” in the most sweeping sense, 
and in its opposite the ignorant and pestilent 
“residuum.” And this in the face of the fact 


that the appeal of one of these writers to the 





political complexion of college mer, as corro- 


borative evidence, shown by another 
writer to bear overwhelmingly on the other 
side; that the citation of the ‘‘slums” of cer- 
tain selected cities as solid/y Demccratic was 
matched by equally soli Republican ‘‘ slums” 
in other cities; that the claim of one party to 
possess the ‘ native” element, as distingui-hed 
from one with foreign antecedents and tenden- 
cies, was long ago shown to be baseless; that 
the finger of scorn which was once able to 
point to so gigantic a steal as that of the 
Tweed ring, as being fruits of Democratic rule, 
may now with equal propriety be turned to 
the Quay dishonesty, deliberately endorsed and 
sanctioned by Republican political organiza- 
tions; that the complaints of years against un- 
fairness in elections south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line have become somewhat stale by 
comparison with the fraudulent measures by 
which Northern States have been saved to the 
tepublican party, in the wholesale purchase of 
voters in ‘* blocks of five,” ete. ; and, to descend 
from matters affecting chiefly the moral sense 
to those offending the sense of taste, that only 
during the past week it was left to a Republi- 
can member of the House, in the presence of 
women and other spectators, to perpetrate so 
intolerabie a vulgarity as to produce indignant 
protest, while two other Republican members 
were forcibly prevented from holding each 
other’s throats, Democratic members mean- 
time contemptuously suggesting that the rules 
of the prize-ring should be adopted. 

To be sure, there is nothing essentially new 
in the phenomenon here observed. It is the 
same which Bacon, in his ‘Novum Organon,’ 
fe.icitously depicts under the name of ‘ Idols 
of the Market-place,” in words which almost 
seem to have been written with current events 
before his eyes. ‘* The human understanding,” 
he says, ‘‘ when it has once adopted an opinion 
(either as being the received opinion or as be- 
ing agreeable to itself), draws all things else to 
support and agree with it.” And as it is ‘* by 
discourse” that men associate, the ‘‘ choice of 
words wonderfully obstructs the understand- 
ing.” And thus ‘‘Names” rather’ than 
“Things” carry weight. 

And yet, were Republican voters, as a mass, 
reflective students of political history, a pon- 
dering of the Whig party’s last ten years of 
existence would serve as a wonderfully signifi- 
cant commentary on present conditions, 

CivIs. 
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ANARCHY! 
To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: When two parts of a mob get to cursing 
and calling each other names, it will not be 
long before, in the absence of any mediating 
or controlling authority, they come to blows; 
and this is equally true whether the mob is in 
the House of Representatives or in the streets 
of New York. When Mr. Brooks attacked 
Mr. Sumner with a cane, it was attributed to 
the ‘‘ barbarism of slavery.” But now that 
slavery is abolished, that peace and harmony 
may be said to reign throughout the country, 
and the public issues are mainly financial, we 
have a scene in Congress which at any rate led 
oue member to suggest the adoption of the 
rules of the London prize-ring. A pleasant 
episode that to be sent abroad into the hands 
of such critics of democracy as Sir Henry 
Maine, Mr, Fitz-James Stephen, and the Duc 
de Noailles! Yet if by democracy is meant 
the will of the people, nothing can be more un- 
just than to ascribe this result toit. It is safe 
to say that the great mass of the people of the 
country will be just as much disgusted with 





such behavior as any Duke or Earl in the 
House of Lords. It is simply that the House 
of Representatives, as at present organized, is 
nothing more nor less than a disorderly mob. 
lt is the business of the Speaker to preserve 
order and decorum in debate, and he could and 
would do that if he held his proper position, 
that which in the New England town meeting 
goes by the beautifully significant name of the 
‘* Moderator.” But the Speaker has long since 
become the most partisan member of the 
House, and Mr. Reed has brought the office to 
that high pointat which it commands the respect 
of neither party, his principle being that the 
majority is to trample the minority into sub- 
jection at any cost. Apart from the Speaker 
there is no controlling authority but the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, 

It is idle to suppose that theevil can be cured 
by substituting a Democratic for a Republican 
majority, as a few years of success would teach 
them the lesson which Mr. Reed has enforced 
with so much ability. The only hope is in re- 
forming the system by taking the conduct of 
busine-s out of the bands of the Speaker, 
and giving it to national officials acting under 
the authority of, and under responsibility to, 
the whole people. 

With a Speaker whose ambition and hope of 
reputation lay only in the impartial enfurce- 
ment of order and decorum in debate, aud a 
Cabinet conscious that their strength lay in 
setting an example of dignity, moderation, and 
deftrence to the Speaker’s authority, there 
would be no trouble, in this respect at least, 
about democracy. G. B, 


Boston, August 30, 1890, 





THE KNIGHTS AND THE TRAVELLING 
PUBLIC, 
To THE EpiToR or THE NATION: 

Sir: I notice that a leader of the New York 
Central strike regards the drunkenness, negli- 
gence, or incompetence of a railroad employee 
as a fitting indication for arbitration, rather 
than immediate dismissal. As an occasional 
traveller, [am interested to know whether the 
Knights otf Labor are prepared to care for my 
family, supposing that I am killed in a collision 
while the Board of Arbitration are officially 
engaged in investigating some previous esca- 
pade of the switchman or other employee to 
whose hands my life must be intrusted. 

Travellers should clearly recognize the fact 
that the Knights of Labor, in striving to pre- 
vent the immediate dismissal of drunken or 
otherwise incompetent railroad employees, are 
simply conspiring against the lives and pro- 
perty of all who are compelled to use this 
means of locomotion. No one denies the right 
of laboring men to organize for legitimate pur- 
poses; but to endanger the lives of travellers in 
the interest of drunken employees is not a Jegi- 
timate purpose. Let the Knights go much 
further in that direction, and the millions of 
people who are interested in safe travel will 
see to it that the obstacles between such con- 
spiracy and the penitentiary shall be effectual- 
ly removed. TRAVELLER. 


AUGUST 26, 1800, 





THE THEOLOGIANS AND THE COPY- 
RIGHT. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: While reading Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Memoir 
of John Tulloch’ I came upon a letter written 
by the Principal during a visit to this country 
in 1874. On his way to Chicago ue was by 
some accident delayed at Cincinnati, and 
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missed his connection. He had learned that 
two of his books had been republished at Cin- 
cinnati, and now availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity toinvestigate the matter in person. 


‘* Tsallied forth into the large unknown town, 
and after various inquiries the ‘ Methodist Book 
Coueern’ was pointed out to me, | inquired 
for my books, which | got at once. I said, 
*Now | am quite willing to pay for these copies, 
but I think you ouguet to give me them for no- 
thing, asl am the writer of them.’ The man 
looked amazed, and referred me to the head of 
the establishment, who also looked amazed 
When he understood who I really was, he was 
very gracious, and of course had a copy of each 
put up forme. I gathered that they both sold 
largely—one of them being the volume of whose 
limited sale Macmillan, you may remember, 
complained. The joke is, they were all 
dear— dearer, in fact, as everything here 
is, than at bome, Their selling price is one 
dollar twenty-five cents, or five shillings, ec- 
cording to the present currency. * Beginning 
Life’ was never more than 3s. 6d. at home, and 
the other volume can be got abundantly for 
eighteen pence. They are a strange lot, to 
steal a man’s brains in that way and never 
offer him a cent, nor even, till asked for, a 
copy of the book. One of the bishops writes a 
long and flattering introduction ; one might 
say, ‘Less of your manners and more cf your 
siller, my pious Methodist.’ ” 


Now, in all this there is nothing new ; only 
it serves, in another concrete instance, to 
bring home to us the iniquity and the disgrace 
of a Christian nation fostering this theft and 
robbery. In Principal Tulloch’s case it was a 
matter of considerable importance what pay- 
ment he received for his literary labor. His 
salary at St. Andrews was to the last absurdly 
inadequate, yet, in spite of larger pecuniary 
offers, he remained there out of devotion to 
the work. That salary, therefore, required 
supplementing, and in this his pen was con 
stantly engaged. So much did he take upon 
himself that repeatedly his health broke down 
under it. There is something more than mere 
playful humor in it when he says, ‘* Less of 
your manners and more of your siller.” 

WILLIAM F. Faber. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y., August 23, 1890. 





ONE “ABANDONED FARM” LESS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
To THE EpitoR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The marked interest which you have 
taken in the subject of abandoned farms in 
New England, as shown not only by your ex- 
cellent editorials, but by the publication of ar- 
ticles by various correspondents, induces me to 
give you my experience during the present 
summer in this direction. 

Whoever has followed up the Merrimac to 
its principal tributary, the Winnepesaukee, can- 
not fail to have been impressed with the gran- 
deur and loveliness of the lake which is its 
source. The purity and transparency of its 
waters, the irregularity of its outline, the nu- 
merous wooded islands and jutting points of 
every shape and size, the adjacent hills gradu- 
ally retreaticg from its borders until at vary- 
ing distance they rise in an amphitheatre of 
stately forest-clad mountain ranges—all serve 
to form a picture at once noble and impressive. 
Nor is this region entirely destitute of lezend- 
ary lore, which always invests even the tame 
and barren with zest and interest. Upon the 
shores of the “Spirits Smile” dwelt or wan- 
dered various savage tribes, branches of the 
great Abenaqui nation, On its baysand tribu- 
taries *‘ the Indian paddled his light canoe and 
wooed his dusky mate.” Over its extended 
waters the French, with their savage allies, 
found a convenient highway for their incur- 
sions upon the defenceless southeastern fron- 
tiers of Massachusetts Bay, and many un- 
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happy captives were forced “to track the 
shores with their blood, Here dwelt the 
* beautiful Winnepesaukees,” and on the east- 
ern shores the Ossipees had their wigwams. 
Here the valiant Passaconaway, afterwards 
the sagacicus Sagamore of Pennacook, held 
sway, succeeded after many years of chieftain- 
ship by his son Wonnalancet ; the names of 
both being perpetuated by noble mountain 
veaks which look down upon their former trails 
and warpaths. At its outlet, assembled at the 
proj er season all the adjacent Indian tribes, to 
feast and make merry over the abundant cap- 
ture of fi-h by means of weirs. The ploughshare 
still turps up in the neighboring fields many a 
relic of barbarous bandicraft. In close propin- 
quity, at the dividing line between lake and 
stream, just where a gentle current is percepti- 
ble, lies embedded the Endicott rock, bearing 
upon its exposed surface the carved initials of 
Gov. Endicott and the Massachusetts surveyors 
sent out to find the head of the Merrimac. The 
inscription bears the date of 1652, and is one of 
the most interesting relics of colonial days. 

Ihave not the space to record the legend 
which gave the massive, symmetrical, detiant 
peak the name of Chocorua, nor the story of 
Loveweli’s tight with the Pequaket tribe, in 
which the Chief Paugus was slain, whose me- 
mory is alsoenshrined in one of the grand grani- 
tic formations of thesame range. Nor can I here 
speak of the heroic conduct of the provincial 
troops led against the savage enemy by brave 
leaders, or of the sufferings and privations of 
captives, as Wellas of the early pioneers of the 
Lake country. ‘The records of New England 
offer abundant material to the lover of wild 
and fascinating stories, which clothe thisentire 
region with poetry and romance as well as 
with pathos, 

An early acquaintance with these localities, 
so impertectly described, is associated with a 
pedestrian excursion made many years ago in 
company with a Harvard classmate, whose pen 
has added so much to the history of our coun- 
try, and who has depicted the wild life of 
forest and prairie in such truthful and charm- 
ing language. A desire to gratify my love for 
a sojourn in camp (or, rather, at the present 
time, for a more or less rough style of living 
beneath a roof more pretentious and substan- 
tial than that offered by atent), and instigated 
by the letter of your correspondent published in 
the Nation of November 21, ISS’, in which he 





says, ‘‘ There are tracts, indeed, in New 


land, such asthe White Mountain region and 


be made to furnish a picturesque sur 
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for the city refugee, and there a healthy, natu- 
ral, and protitable business can be done,” I 





started in the early days of June in search of a 
farm, not necessarily an abandoned one, but 
one which could be purchased perhaps on near- 
ly equal terms. 1 determiued that it should be 


in the White Mountain region, and that it 


should combine close propinquity to the shores 
of a lake—in fact, that it should be on its bor- 
ders—that it should possess fine forest growth, 
noble mountain views, pleasant surroundings, 
and, if possible, respectable buildings, ample 
enough for a summer campaign of afew weeks, 


‘ 


and which, even if occupied, could be vacated 
in a very short period. After several days of 
search and of variable experience, chance di- 
rected me toa locality with which I fell in love 
ht. I donot intend, for various rea- 
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+ the exact position of my purchase, 


but will describe the property and its surround 


Pie approach to the farm, which contains 
about 125 acres, is by a grass-crown road, 
through woods, which turns off from the tra- 








velled highway at about a mile's distance. The 
house, a plain, low, long, one story and a half 
typical New England cottage, built a century 
ago, painted only by the hand of time, with a 
capacious chimney in the centre, and over- 
shadowed by a noble tree, presents a most pic 
turesque appearance. A capacious, large fram- 
ed barn stands at convenient proximity, with 
widespread doors at either end, through which 
glimpses of the lake and of the near mountain 
ranges are to be seen. From the house porch, 
looking to the south, Mount Belknap, the prin 
cipal elevation of the Giltord range, raises its 
majestic front through an opening in the 
forest. A short lane passing between stone 
walls, venerable with lichens, and flanked by 





old apple trees, and with a turf which matches 
the verdure of any artificial lawn, leads to a 
pairof bars. Beyond these, and descending 
through a pasture a few hundred feet, a clean 
white sandy beach, offering the very best facili 
ties for bathing, stretches along the shore for 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, bordered by 
a superb forest of bemlcck and pine Through 
this leads a cart-patb, on either side of which 
grow in great luxuriance graceful ferns 
and other shade-loving vegetation. A long 
wooded peint juts out into the lake, affording 
shelter to the beats and retirement to the 
beach, while numerous wood-clad islands add 

beauty to the scene 
Amid these islands the Great Northern 
Divers breed unmolested, and repay us with 
their weird notes at all bours of the day and 
night The baldbeaded eagle is still seen in 
all his majesty, especially at an early hour of 
the day, when we seek the beach for our morn 
, , 


ing ablutions. ‘Tbe waters of the lake afford 


aniple piscatorial amusement to the lover of 
the rod, and many a fine black bass yields up 
his life to the scientific tactics of the present 
day. On all sides, and at almost every point 
of view, distant mountain peaks are visible, 
while nearer the ranges of the Sandwich and 
Ossipee cast their morning and evening sha- 
dows, The solitude and quietude of the farm 
are broken only by the distant tinkling of the 
cow-bell and by the strange cawing of the 
‘rows assembled in some secret conclave, 

Such are the elements that go to make up the 
summer home. The days are all too short for 
the many agreeable ways of spending them. 
In addition to the usual outdoor sports, there 
is always something which demands attention 
upon the newly acquired territory, of which 
the owner feels the lord of all be surveys and 
superiatively proud; while within doors there 
are many little alterations to be made and 
conveniences to be added. Nor must the social 
evenings be forgotten, when the family circle 
is gathered about the driftwood fire, which 
roars up the great chimney and throws out its 
sparks barmlessly upon the wide stone hearth. 

| need not add that the purchase thus far 
has proved most satisfactory, and that the 
‘city refugee” is perfectly confident that the 
future will repay him for his choice, and that 
the investment will be a good one, even if na- 
ture is allowed to be foreman upon the farm. 

DANIEL DENISON SLADE. 


CHESTNTT Hii, Mass 





THE AMERICAN “IMMORTALS.” 


To tre Eprtror or Tae Nation: 


Sin: Your reference in the current issue to the 
Critic's * Forty Immortals” calls to mind the 
circumstance that at the time that paper called 
for bailots on the subject, the Herald-Crimson, 
a daily paper published by Harvard students, 
also instituted a similar contest, the results of 
which, with the original ballots, were forward- 
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ed to the Crilic. If my recollection serves me 
correctly, there were about sixty undergradu- 
ate votes cast in the limited time allowed, and 
the Harvard constituency necessarily had a 
large influence on the result of the Critic’s con- 
test. 

Harvard’s ‘‘ Forty” were as follows : George 
William Curtis (on every ballot); Thomas B. 
Aldrich, Geerge Bancroft, Bret Harte, O. W. 
Holmes, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner (on every 
ballot but one); George W. Cable, Francis J. 
Child, Henry Jatnes, and J. G. Whittier (on 
every ballot but two) ; James Freeman Clarke, 
E. E. Hale, W. D. Howells, E. C, Stedman, 
and K. G. White (on every ballot but three) ; 
Asa Gray, Julian Hawthorne, and William 
Dwight Whitney (on every ballot but four) ; 
8. L. Clemens, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, and 
Walt Whitman (on every ballot but five) ; 
Jobn Fiske and President McCosh (on every 
ballot but six); G. P. Lathrop, Whitelaw 
Reid, and Carl Schurz (on all but seven); Ed- 
gar Fawcett, J. Brander Matthews, C. E. Nor- 
ton, and R. H. Stoddard (on all but eight); C. 
A. Dana and W, G. Sumner (on all but nine); 
John Burroughs, Josiah P. Cooke, R. W. Gil- 
der, John T. Morse, jr., John K. Paine, N. 8. 
Shaler, and Moses Coit Tyler (on all but ten). 

Comparing this list with that of the Critic, it 
will be found that twenty-six names are on 
both lists, Carl Schurz and President McCosh 
received enough votes to be on the Critic’s list, 
but that paper declared them ineligible as not 
being native-born. 

It is worthy of note that three of the nine 
chosen by the ‘‘Immortals” themselves were 
members of Harvard’s ‘‘ Forty.”—Yours, 

C. T., GREVF. 

CINCINNATI, August 25, 1890, 





THE LATE EUGENE SCHU YLER. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I presume that some more extended 
account of the life and work of the late Mr. 
Schuyler than the appreciative notice in your 
columns will be prepared by some competent 
hand. But, while his memory is still fresh, I 
should like to draw attention to a phase of his 
character which has madea very deep im- 
pression upon me. 

When Eugene Schuyler entered Yale Col- 
lege, he was the smallest and, with one excep- 
tion possibly, the youngest of the undergradu- 
ates. Few who knew him at that time will 
forget the gentle, rosy cheeked, large-eyed 
boy, who seemed so out of place among the 
somewhat rude and noisy members of the class 
of °59. Naturally he never kicked football 
nor played ‘‘wicket” (a kind of bastard cricket 
much in vogue in those days), and very rarely 
did he venture into a boat. Iam not sure that 
he ever climbed to the top of either East or 
West Rock, To this disinclination to all out- 
door sports or exercise was joined a real 
timidity and shrinking from anything involv- 
ing hardship or danger. More than once have 
I guarded him to his room in the evening dur- 
ing our periodic hostilities with the New Ha- 
ven firemen. Even still more marked was a 
feminine sensitiveness to a rough word or hos- 
tile criticism. In these respects he remained 
unchanged to the end of his college course, 
though in other ways he matured. In our last 
years he took the women’s réle in the college 
theatricals, and looked his part to perfection. 

After graduation our paths separated, and I 
knew almost nothing of him for years beyond 
the mere fact that he had gone to Russia, 
Great was my surprise, therefore, to have him 
brought suddenly to mind one day, when read- 
ing the opening chapters of MacGahan’s ‘Cam- 
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paigning on the Oxus.’ In these I found 
Schuyler on the threshold of one of the most 
adventurous and perilous journeys which a 
man could undertake in 1873. The least tbat 
it demanded was the greatest powers of en- 
durance. One might almost say that the 
easiest, certainly the safest, part was the be- 
ginning, the four weeks of travel, day and 
night, in a tarantass, across the Siberian 
plains, with the thermometer from thirty to 
fifty degrees below zero. But to penetrate into 
farthest Turkestan, almost alone, at the very 
time that Russia was advancing upon Khiva 
and intensifying every Turkoman’s katred of 
the Christian, demanded a perfect fearlessness 
of danger joined with the ability to compel un- 
willing men to perform one’s will, and an in- 
flexibility of purpose overcome by no obstacle, 
which only few men have possessed. 

The courage which, to recall a single in- 
stance, enabled him to face unflinchingly the 
mob of Bokhariot pilgrims whom a fanatic 
was inciting to murder him, was displayed in 
a still more striking manner three years after 
this during his investigation of the Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria. With only seven com- 
panions he traversed the harried region, at 
times riding by ‘‘ paths so steep,” writes Mac- 
Gahan, who is again with him, ‘‘ that we were 
obliged to dismount and walk half the time, 
without then seeming quite safe from rolling 
down into some abyss.”” Schuyler had two in- 
terpreters, the one a smooth-tongued Greek, 
the other a rough Armenian, if my memory 
does not fail me. It was his custom, during 
the examination of ordinary witnesses, to em- 
ploy the Greek. But when one of those Turkish 
brutes like the mudir of Batak was before him, 
he browbeat him into cringing subjection by 
theaid of the Armenian. It is difficult for me 
to imagine a greater contrast than that pre- 
sented by the gentle, almost girlish collegian 
that I knew, and this Consul-General, nearly 
alone in the heart of the Balkans, surrounded 
by men still red-handed with Christian blood 
and thirsting to shed his, yet calmly compel- 
ling them by the pure force of his will to do his 
bidding. 

A few years ago, when his active career was 
nearly over, I saw him in Boston. Naturally 
we talked of what he had done, and, in answer 
to a remark of mine in reference to this 
change in bim which I have noted, he said: 
‘*In all my journeyings I never mounted my 
horse in the morning without a shudder of 
terror.” So, after all, the natural timidity, 
the constitutional shrinking from bardship and 
peril, was still there, but kept under by his 
will. Just as he mastered the Uzbek, the Bok- 
hariot, and the Turk, so he compelled his fears 
to yield to his determination to extend the 
bounds of knowledge at one time, to bring aid 
to an oppressed people at another. From that 
day I have regarded Eugene Schuyler as the 
bravest man whom I have ever known. 

JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD. 

Boston, August 26, 1890, 


Notes. 


By a singular oversight the address of Mr. 
William E, A. Axon was omitted from his 
letter in last week’s issue relating to his mono- 
graph on Thomas Taylor, the Piatonist. It is 


Armytage, Ashley Road, Bowdon, Manches‘er, 
England, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish this 
month the fifth and sixth volumes of Henry 
Adams’s ‘ History of the United States,’ cover- 





ing the first Administration of Madison; an 





‘ Introduction to Philosophy,’ by Prof. Geo. T. 
Ladd; ‘The Evidence of Christian Expe- 
rience,’ by Prof. Lewis F. Stearns; ‘ Belief in 
God,’ by Prof. J. G. Schurman; ‘ Citizeness 
Bonaparte,’ from the French of Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, by Thos. S. Perry; and ‘A 
Little Book of Western Verse’ and ‘A Little 
Book of Profitable Tales,’ by Eugene Field. 

Macmillan & Co. will add to their ‘* Adven- 
ture Series” ‘ Pellow’s Adventures and Suffer- 
ings during his Twenty-three Years’ Captivity 
in Morocco,’ edited by Dr. Robert Brown ; a 
one-volume edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
complete, edited by Prof. Dowden ; * The Con- 
flict of Capital and Labor,’ by George Howell, 
M.P. (a second edition), and ‘ Stories from the 
Bible,’ by the Rev. A. J. Church. 

Cassell & Co. announce the fifth volume of 
Prof. Henry Morley’s * English Writers,’ end- 
ing with a review of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ ; 
‘The Anglomaniacs,’ a story which has made 
its mark in the Century; ‘Horse Stories, and 
Stories of Other Animals,’ by Col. T. W. Knox ; 
and ‘Wanted—a King; or, How Merle Set 
the Nursery Rhymes to Rights,’ by Maggie 
Browne, with illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

A new work for popular reading and for use 
in schools, ‘ Civil Government in the United 
States, considered with some reference to its 
Origins,’ by John Fiske, is on the eve of publi- 
cation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Harper & Bros. announce for immediate 
publication ‘Campaigning with Crook,’ by 
Capt. Charles King. 

Mrs. Gen. Charles H. T. Collis, author of a 
pleasant little volume, ‘A Woman’s War Re- 
cord,’ has prepared for the press an account of 
what may already b: called a fashionable tour 
-—grand and thronged at any rate—namely, by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad to the coast, 
and to Sitka. Jt will be entitled ‘ A Woman's 
Trip through Alaska,’ and will be illustrated 
by Mrs, Collis’s camera, 

E. P. Dutton & Co, have in press ‘The 
Record of the Life of the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, D.D.’; ‘Inspiration and the Bible,’ by 
Robert P. Horton; ‘ The Relation of Confirma- 
tion to Baptism,’ by the Rev. Arthur J. Mason; 
‘Christian Socialism, What and Why ?’ by the 
Rev. Philo Sprague ; ‘Modern Criticism Con- 
sidered in its relation to the Fourth Gospel,’ by 
Canon Watkins; and ‘ The Causes of the Soul,’ 
sermons by the Rev. William R. Huntington. 

Among the speedy publications of Thomas 
Whittaker will appear ‘A History of the 
American Episcopal Church, from the Plant- 
ing of the Colonies to the Close of the Civil 
War,’ by the Rev. S. D. McConnell; and ‘ The 
World and the Man,’ being Bishop Thompson’s 
Baldwin Lectures for 1890, 

T. Nelson & Sons have nearly ready the 
‘Finger New Testament,’ a miniature volume 
of 552 pages, weighing less than an ounce. 

Jeger’s biograpby of Ibsen has been trans- 
lated into English by William Morton Payne, 
and will be issued, with illustrations, by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Boutcn, 8 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
will be the American agent of the new limited 
edition of the works of Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, announced from London last week. 

Mr. B. F. Stevens, Nu. 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London, puts out a supplemental prospectus of 
his great ‘ Facsimiles of Manuscripts relating 
to America, from 1763 to 1783, in the Archives 
of England, France, Holland, and Spain,’ of 
which the fifth volume, closing the first series, 
is now being delivered on this side of the water. 
The next five, we are told, ‘‘ will open the im- 
portant correspondence from 1776 of the Ame- 
rican Deputies in Paris, the diplomatic rela- 
tions of France with the American, French, 
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Dutch, and Spanish officials, and much com 
mercial and political intelligence from mer- 
chants and private parties concerning America 
and American affairs.” The eleven thousand 
pages of Peace Transcripts now on deposit in 
the Department of State are not included in 
the present series. Mr. Stevens calls attention 
to the value, from an heraldic and historical 
point of view, of the seals he reproduces with 
all faithfulness. More rapid progress is secured 
by the erection of photographic studios at the 
Foreign Office Archives in Paris and the Public 
Record Office in London, which will allow ten 
volumes to be issued yearly. Mr. Stevens 
justly appeals for a more extended support. 

From Westermann & Co. we have the pros- 
pectus of an important publication by Hachette 
& Cie., ‘Premiers Monuments de l’Imprimerie 
en France au XVe Siécle,’ by O. Thierry- 
Poux, one of the curators of the National Li- 
brary. 1t will beadorned with plates, embrac- 
ing 289 facsimiles in heliogravure. The work 
is issued under the auspices of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The art of printing was 
exercised in France during the fifteenth cen- 
tury in no fewer than 41 places, and there 
were 145 printers and booksellers, 

Mr. Joseph Forster publishes, under the title 
‘Four Great Teachers’ (Scribner & Welford), 
papers upon Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Browning, chosen from a number of lectures 
which he is accustomed to read. They do not 
fall short of the requirements of the platform 
for an hour’s popular entertainment; as lite- 
rary essays they are valueless. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons publish ‘ The Lives 
of English Authors,’ which fails of being either 
a text-book ora manual. Chaucer is included 
in the roll, but Spenser is the next name, and 
the subsequent development of literature is 
divided into three periods not happily dis- 
criminated. Longer biographies, mainly made 
up of dates and other uninteresting mat- 
ter blocked off in numbered paragraphs, are 
furnished of the greater writers, and these are 
supplemented by short notices of the remain- 
der. In this way about seventy authors, thirty 
being in the first class, are summarily and 
dryly disposed of. The quality of critical 
faculty and knowledge exhibited may be 
judged by the fact that while Beattie and 
Falconer and McPherson and Knowles are in 
the list, Collins, Keats, Shelley, Landor, to 
name only a few, are emitted from the Eng- 
lish portion, and Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Cooper from the American, while Lowel! is re- 
duced to the dimensions of a note. 

A new edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets’ (Bohn’s Standard Library, Scribner & 
Welford) meets a real need. Cunningham’s 
edition tampered greatly with the text, though 
With the laudable purpose of correcting its 
material errors and lessening its inherent de- 
fects; but in this way he impaired much of its 
value. He inserted matter omitted by John- 
son himself, and rearranged paragraphs, be- 
sides changing names and dates. The present 
editor, Mrs, Alexander Napier, has restored the 
text of Johnson’s revised edition of 1783, and 
has made all the needed corrections, verified 
quotations, and given explanatory matter at 
the foot of the page, with credit for what has 
been taken from other commentators. Mr. 
J. W. Hales furnishes an introduction, in 
which he points out the rea! value of the work 
as historical, being in the main a summary 
of what the eighteenth century thought 
about its own literature. In the appendices 
is some new matter, especially in the in- 
teresting note contributed by Dr. Koper- 
nicki and M. Pauli of the Jagolonienne 
University of Cracow, upon the Scotch settlers 
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in Poland, from whom a tax decimation was 
levied by the Diet in 1650 in aid of Charles IL, 
realizing £10,000, The general belief in 1620 
was that there were 30,000 Scotch families in 
that kingdom, of whom the major part must 
have been peddlers, a class well known by the 
proverb, ‘Scotch Peddler in Poland.” Decrees 
regarding them are given as early as 158), and 
in the records of Warsaw Scotch names are 
given froin 1573. Many returned home (the 
example of the Skene family is cited in detail), 
and to these Lithgow refers when he says: 
“Poland was the mother of our commons, the 
first commencement of our best merchants’ 
wealth, or at least the most part of them.” 
Among those who remained was a Gordon 
branch, who now assume the title of Marquis 
of Huntley, and are settled north of Cracow. 
The note contains many interesting quotations 
and details on this obscure historical point. 
So far as we have observed, the editor’s work 
has been very faithfully done, and her informa- 
tion is abreast of the latest minute researches 
into the biographies of the eighteenth-century 
writers, and she has consulted the best authori 
ties upon the older poets who came into John- 
son’s survey. The edition is in three well- 
printed volumes. 

The new edition of Dr, Burckhardts learn- 
ed work on ‘ The Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy,’ translated by S. G. C. Middle 
more, ip a single closely printed volume (Mae 
millan), signalizes the estimation in which this 
most elaborate and thoughtful account of the 
disintegration of the medieval spirit and the 
rise of modern ideals in Italy is held by 
scholars. It is an indispensable work for the 
study of the period, and its publication in a 
cheaper form is to be welcomed 

A new edition of Mr. Robert Waters’s popu- 
lar * Life and Writings of William Cobbett’ bas 
just been published by the Worthington Com- 
pany. The readability of it bas been much en- 
hanced by the appendix, containing several) 
charming letters to the author from one of 
Cobbett’s daughters, a lady of the old school, 
in her eighty-first year. These afford, also, 
biographical data of some importance by way 
of correction. Cobbetts posterity seems to be 
both hardy and numerous. 

The second part of the Prolegomena to the 
eighth edition of Tischerdort’s ‘ Novum Testa 
mentum Grace,’ prepared by Dr. Caspar K 
Gregory, bas lately been issued by J. C. Hin- 
richs, Leipzig (New York: Westermann). It 
consists, besides some addenda to the preceding 
catalogue of uncial codices, of a catalogue of 
the miniseule codices in which a continuous 
text of the New Testament occurs, and those 
here noticed number 2,M*), while 200 others 
lave been seen by Dr. Gregory; and a cata- 
logue of lectionaries, also very extensive. The 
late lamented Ezra Abbot was an associate in 
this enormous labor. 

The weighty utterances of Bishop Potter in 
the domain of politics and in the forum of the 
scholar’s conscience should make a large de- 
mand for No. 25 of Sun and Shade (Photo 

y third Street, 
New York), in which the first plate is an ex- 


gravure Co., 137 West Twent 
cellent portraitof this divine. Another of the 
plates continues the Gettysburg series with 
a view of Spangler’s Spring. Of tne re 
mainder, the scene from Yucatan most de- 
serves mention. 

St. Nicholas, which, but a short time ago, 
wisely adopted larger type for its ‘‘ Letter- 
Box,” is, in its September issue, guilty of a se- 
rious lapse into evil typographical ways. ‘‘A 
Page of Sketches by a Young Contributor” 
consists of a number of drawings, the descrip- 
tive legend of which is so microscopic as to defy 
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any but a very myopic eye. Two lives in par- 
ticular, which few adults will have the bhardi- 
hood to decipher, are among the smallest we 
have ever seen in print, and we shudder to 
think how many youthful eyes have attempted 
the task. 

The Astronomische Gesellschaft of Leipzig 
is an association of astronomers and friends of 
astronomy, with the object of advancing that 
science, particularly in such directions as re- 
quire systematic codreration, At its second 
meeting, in 1865, the Society organized a sys- 
tem of meridian-circle observations, according 
to a definite programme, to obtain accurate 
positions of all the stars of the ‘ Bonner Durch 
musterung’ down to the ninth magnitude, in 
cluded in a zone S2 degrees in breadth, whose 
northern limit is the parallel (en degrees from 
the north pole The execution of this pr 
gramme, involving perhaps the greatest 
amount of astronomical routine work ever un 
dertaken, was begun at once, thirteen obser 
vVatories cooperating, eleven European and two 
American. Many years later, the programme 


was extended into the southern skies, making 


the entire zone 105 degrees in breadtt The 
eminent German astronomer, lr Arthur 


\uwers of Berlin, bas the general direction of 
this great work, which has now so far advan 
ed that publication is already begun The 
first two quarto volumes have reached us, the 
work of Dr. Krueger at Helsingfors and Gotha, 
and of Prof. Lewis Boss at the Dudley Obser 
vatory, Albany. The latter volume contains 
the customary cataloguedata for more than 
8,000 stars, and the former for nearly ue 
Besides Albany, the other American obs rva- 
tories ccOperating in the completed programme 
of the Gesellschaft are at Cambridge anid 
Washington 

In Gottfried Keller, whose death occurred 
at Ziirich on Julw 15, German literature has 
lost a writer who, in freshness of imagination 
and originality of language, if net in con 
structive power, excelled most contemporary 
novelists. As he inclined to depict the excep- 
tions rather than the normal type of | 





ty, Keller perbaps stopped short of the highest 
goal of | terary greatness, but sonie of his pro- 
luctions at least, above all the ‘ Leute von 
Seldwyla,’ the ‘Zuricher Novelien,’ and the 


inimitable * Legenden,’ will always remiain re 
velations of haman nature at large. Since the 
days of Haller no Swiss writer has exerted 
such a powerful influence upon German litera- 
ture as Keller: a fact which, taken together 
with the Bocklin craze raging all over (Ger 
many, is as creditable to the intellectual ac- 
tivity of Swi:zerland as it is significant for the 
literary and artistic stagnation of the new 
German Empire, 


—The September Atlantic has, first and last, 
a great deal of history init. Mr. Justin Winsor 
leads off with a disquisition on how to write 
and how not to write historical narrative, and 
leaves the reader with a mind ful) of uncer- 
tainty and an expectation of endless rewriting 
of the past. History, if we read the somewhat 
ghomic sentences correctly, is, in the writer’s 
view, ina state of perpetually unstable equili- 
brium, and will continue to fall about our 
heads as soon as built. In interesting juxta- 
position with this is the all-comprehensive 
* Development of Modern European Historio- 
graphy,” by Prof. Jameson, in which we are 
taken through the successive stages of histori- 
cal composition, shown how one age differed 
from another in glory and method, and what 
particular course was adopted in each epoch 
and all European countries, so that we have a 


bird’s-eye view of what European historical 
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works have in fact been, To what extent Mr. 
Winsor’s opinion is borne out by this sur- 


vey the reader must judge. Mr. Jobn 
Fiske deals with the special topic of the 
‘Disasters of 1780,” and offers a_ prac- 


tical illustration of at least one new way of 
writing American history, and a most stimnu- 
lating one. We find yet further on in the num- 
ber an account of Mme. de Montespan and her 
immediate family, made up mainly from the me- 
moirs of the time by the way of abundant quo- 
tation, witb a thread of gentle comment tend- 
ing toconciliate the reader and direct atten- 
tion to the personal qualities of mind and man- 
ner of thie group of persons, to interest us in 
their fortunes, and especially to mark out the 
strain of family tradition in all the members— 
that ‘‘ Mortemart brilliancy ” which was re- 
cognized by every one in them and in the young 
people they brought up, so that Mme. de Main- 
tenon, praising a granddau:hter of Mme, de 
Montespan, could say, ‘Elle s’exprime en 
Mortemart.” The personal delineations in this 
paper are remarkably cut, and the literary 
finesse of the writer is wholly successful. Mr. 
Lowell’s lines on Fielding give poetic distinc- 
tion to the number. 


—First to arrest the eye in Scrilmer’s are Mr. 
Zogbaum’s spirited illustrations of the cruise of 
the United States squadron to Lisbon, in which 
various aspects of ocean weather and of the in- 
terior life of the men aboard ship are effective- 
Jy drawn, The text of this paper is something 
more than a log of the voyage, and is written, 
not without success, in the impressionist style. 
The illustrations with which Mr. Donald G, 
Mitchell adds interest to his charming account 
of country-houses also are prominent, and are 
well selected to reinforce the comments of the 
writer on the historical examples of country- 
house architecture on our eastern coast North 
and South. He confines his attention, it should 
be said, to the real and abiding country-house, 
not the villa for the summer, but one that is 
meant to be inhabited the year round. He 
writes in his always agreeable style, and with 
a love of country living which alone would 
account for the wide knowledge he displays of 
the American manor and wayside houses of the 
older time. The right of the citizeu to hisown 
property gives occasion for a general view of the 
gradual encroachment of public interests in 
matters anciently considered wholly private, 
with respect to property, and more particularly 
for some brief discussion of the recent, already 
famous decisions of the Supreme Court which 
seem to open ground for an indefinite develop- 
ment of the control of the Legislature over pri- 
The writer shows a decidedly 
conservative tone of mind. Mr. Thomas Ste- 
vens writes of the African river systems, 
Prof. Shaler of the influences of geography 
upon the early races, and C. Emma Cheney 
upon Heligoland, a short but sutlicient de- 
scription of this miniature community. Mr. 
W. C,. Larned defends Millet from some recent 
criticism, and in the region of literature we 
observe one of Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s carefully 
studied stories, and a poem by Mr. Scollard, in 
which he reaches the extreme point of talent 
and technique in the latter-day poetic manner; 
but to be really memorable in that sort one 
must invent a new genre, 


vate business, 


—The prominent paper in Harper's is the 
first in the promised series upon American 
colleges, the subject in this instance being 
Harvard and the author Prof. Norton. There 
is but little detail in the paper, which is less a 
description of the University as it is than a 
general view of its lines of development in 
the last twenty years in connection with the 





collateral development of the nation. Prof. 
Norton sees in the many changes which have 
taken place under the administration of Presi- 
dent Eliot the growth of a distinctive Ameri- 
can ideal of the University, and in his judg- 
ment progress has already proceeded so far 
that we have no occasion to lament any seri- 
ous deficiencies in the general scheme of study. 
He points out the undesirable results of the 
tendency to multiply small institutions of 
learning instead of concentrating endowments 
upon those already in existenve, and he notices 
the fact that the college-bred class does not 
keep pace in numbers with the increase of the 
population. He also declares that, notwith- 
standing the large funds of the College, five 
millions more are needed to allow it to do all 
that it is capable of doing; but he exhibits the 
multiplicity of studies, the richness of the col- 
lections, the growth of the new graduate depart- 
ment, the excellence of the physical régime, the 
improved standard of conduct among the stu- 
dents, the democratic character of their life, and 
the comparatively low necessary cost of edu- 
cation. He estimates that if a student obtains 
an average scholarship, $256, an equal sum 
of his own is all that is really required for 
college expenses, exclusive of clothes. This 
strikes us as certainly aminimum. He calls 
attention to the fact that a degree can now be 
earned in three years. His remarks upon the 
influence of very rich students and the benefit 
of their residence to themselves are noticeable. 
The only unfavorable comment be has to 
make is upon the lack of architecture in the 
college buildings, and upon the comparatively 
low degree of attention bestowed on those 
studies which cultivate the imagination direct- 
ly. The view taken is an optimistic one, and 
suggests no doubt of the wisdom of the changes 
already made, not even the reduction of the 
course, which has seemed to many a concession 
to the practicai and materialistic spirit whose 
operation in American life Prof. Norton has 
most distinctly considered disproportionate. 
The entire paper must be regarded as a de- 
fence and eulogy of the new Harvard of the 
time. 


—The Century contributes a clerical paper 
to the discussion, always more or less active, of 
the meaning and importance of socialistic 
ideas which bave an aiarmist signification to a 
certain group of people with philanthropic 
sympathies. Prof. Shields writes it, with some 
assistance from Bishop Potter. The attempt is 
made to defive different phases of socialism, to 
show their relations with ‘‘the Church,” and 
to argue in favor of unity of the Protestant 
sects in an ‘‘ American Catholic Church” asa 
means of exerting a social influence for the re- 
generation of ‘‘the State.” The paper is con- 
veniently divided into headings, among which 
we find a group: ‘‘ Christian Doctrine of Social 
Distinctions,” ‘* Christian Doctrine of Prop- 
erty,” ‘* Coristian Doctrine of Poverty.” This 
intimates that civil polity is a part of religion, 
and makes the same assumption that is in- 
volved in the occasional letters of the Pope to 
the world at large, in which he declares the 
‘*Christian doctrine” of liberty of the press 
and of the duty of the masses to their estab- 
lished rulers, etc.; but scrutiny of the ‘* Chris- 
tian’ Doctrine of Property,” for example, 
as pronounced by the present authority, 
does not show us any close connection be- 
tween corporate rights, Jand tenure, or the 
like, and the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord's 
Prayer, or St. John’s Gospel, or any other of 
the sources of our ‘‘religion.” The customs of 


the Jewish law or the moral maxims of Christ 
supply a rule of life, but a ‘‘ doctrine of prop- 





erty” is another thing. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that ‘‘the voice of Divine Wisdom. . , 
calls upon rich men to weep and how! for the 
miseries that are to come upon them in the day 
when the cries of laborers whose hire is kept 
back by fraud have entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaotb,” and exhorts laborers to 
treat their employers as brethren, ‘‘ not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God, and having his blessing 
when they suffer wrongfully.” But the Day of 
Judgment threatened the rich and ‘‘ the bless- 
ing of God” as a comfort to the victims of the 
sweating system are far-off things, and hardly 
competent to a‘‘ doctrine of property.” It is 
not so long since this same ‘‘Christian doctrine” 
meant, being interpreted, compensition to 
slaveholders, In brief, State policy as a part 
of religion was long ago left behind, and the 
present discussion shows no aptitude of the 
clerical mind for statecraft. The notion that 
‘the Church,” as such, contains a system of 
civil polity in its ‘‘ doctrine” which is capable 
of regenerating society by ‘“‘organized” Church 
unity of action, is one of the most dangerous 
ideas that ever begot tvranny in the past, and 
there is no reason to think that it would bea 
less serious misfortune to-day if the Church 
had power. In our civilization the idea has 
no place. As for the * Christian Doctrine 
of Social Distinctions,” the very phrase issatire 
on what Christians have made of Christ, 


—The session of the Harvard Summer 
School of Geology, now about closing, is 
the most successful in point of numbers of 
any that has been held since the first camping 
school in Kentucky, in 1875. An elementary 
class of sixteen students—men and women— 
was given instruction in the Museum at Cam- 
bridge for four weeks in July, with lectures, 
laboratory work, and local field excursions, 
This is adapted particularly for teachers who 
wish praciice in methols of study and pre- 
sentation. An advance class of twenty stu- 
dents—men only—spend six weeks in moving 
about the country, from Utica, N. Y,, to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass. The class gathered at 
Utica early.in August to study the New York 
series of palzozoic rocks, these lying horizon- 
tal in normal sequence, well exposed in 
many ravines and generally fossiliferous, A 
week was then given to Catskill, where 
the same rocks are tilted, crumpled, and 
broken. Peekskill, in the highlands of the 
Hudson, was the next stopping-piace, chosen 
for its excellent sections of crystalline and in- 
trusive rocks. The class then proceeded to 
Meriden, Conn., to examine the Triassic for- 
mation, with its sheets of intrusive and extru- 
sive lavas, all tilted and greatly faulted. 
The work closes at Gay Head, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where cretaceous and tertiary strata are 
exposed in the shore cliffs, overlaid by glacial 
deposits. Four instructors share the teaehing 
in this class, each one taking the party for a 
week or more at some locality familiar to him, 
so that its problems can be presented in the 
manner most advantageous to the students. 
A third division cf tbe school is attended by 
several more advanced students, accompany- 
ing the field parties by which certain profes- 
sional work of the instructors is carried on in 
different parts of New England. 


—In the Revue Bleue of July 26, M. Maurice 
Albert calls M. Philippe Daryl to account for 
saying, in his ‘Renaissance Physique,’ that the 
English game of foot-ball is identical with the 
Roman follis. Perhaps one should say almost 
identical, for M. Daryl admits that the follis 
was struck with the fists; nevertheless he main- 
tains that it was practically the same game 
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as foot-bal]l, and was played by persons of all 
ages, quoting in support of his contention 
Martial’s line : 
** Folie decet pueros, ludere folle senes,"’ 

This is an extremely careless quotation, for 
Martial is by no means recommending the 
game as suitable for everybody, but only as 
a gentle sport fit for old men and boys. This 
appears plainly from the line that comes next 
before the one which M. Daryl quotes, The 
passage runs: 


“Ite procul iuvenes; mitis mihi conventt aetas: 
Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes.’’ 


The ludus follis of the ancients was in fact, 
as coins show, a game analogous to the Itahan 
giuco di pallone, with perbaps a distant re- 
semblance to shuttle-cock. The follis wasa 
ball filled with air, very light, and often deco- 
rated with feathers. Clement of Alexandria 
and Galen recommend the game as proper for 
such as cannot bear much fatigue, for elderly 
people and convalescents. It 1s obvious that 
they could not have meant anything like 
modern English foot-ball. This latter game, 
M. Albert Maurice holds, is the same as the 
Spartan harpaston, which Lucian says was 
played in the time of Lyecurgus, and which be- 
came a favorite amusement of the Romans 
down to the time of the end of the Empire. 
Galen describes this game minutely. A strug- 
gle for the ball was its characteristic feature, 
as its name denotes, and sprains and bruises, 
dislocation of joints, and broken bones were 
its concomitants, as now, 


—The announcement of the death of Mme. 
Ackermann calls for a word of obituary no- 
tice, if it be only to remark that, in spite of 
the modern note of despair that is characteris- 
tic of her verse, she died one of the most ob 
scure and least read of poets. Louise Victo 
rine Choquet was born in Paris, November 13, 
1815. In her youth she passed through many 
phases of religious belief, but by the year 1S4 
she had settled down into steady-going atheism 
and pessimism. About this time she met 
Prof. Paul Ackermann and married 1im, and 
they lived at Berlin till his death in 1846 
Tbhen she returned to Paris, where she pul 
lished a volume of confes in 1855, and soon af- 
ter retired to Nice, where she lived for the rest 
of her days in seclusion. While there she pub- 
lished ‘ Poésies,’ 1877: *‘Pensées d’une Soli- 
taire,’ preceded by an autobiography, 1885 ; 
and ‘Ma Vie,’ 1885. Her audience was never 
large, but it numbered good intellects, among 
whom she was accounted the most remarkable 
woman of /etters since GeorgeSand. She was 
a most austere pessimist—a ‘‘ puritan atheist,” 
Anatole France calls her, ‘‘a saint of athe- 
ism.” In her eyes marriage was a loathsome 
crime, and to bring children into this world of 
misery the most wretched of sins. Anatole 
France relates that once, while he was visiting 
her, she broke completely off a lifelong friend- 
ship, and drove a companion of her childhood 
out of her house, because the poor lady, who 
was sitting beside the fire, handed the tongs to 
an infirm old gentleman in a manner “ frop 
instinctive.” Her verses breathe her spirit. 
It remains only to say that, like many an- 
other pessimist of old time or of our time, she 
passed through this worst of all possible 
worlds surrounded by many comforts, 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES RBUR- 
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‘THE Earty Drary OF FRANCES BURNEY’ 
must interest every student either of character 
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or of society. The bock is the portrait of a 
woman endowed with rare genius; it is the | 
graphic picture of a society at once so like and 
suv unlike the world of to-day that its true fea- 
tures are with difficulty understood by the 
Englishmen or Americans of the nineteenth | 
century. 
Frances Burney’s eminence among the novel- | 
ists of England is indisputable, yet it is often | 
but grudgingly acknowledged by the modern 
readers of ‘ Evelina’ or ‘Cecilia.’ They say, 





and with truth, that she has nothing like the | 
finished style or the fidelity to nature to be | 
found in many of her successors. She has not 
the epigrammatic turn of Miss Edgeworth: she 
does not paint the comfortable dulness of Eng 
lish parsonages or country houses with the ex 
actness of Miss Austen; she has little, accord- 
ing to modern taste at any rate, of the grace 
of Mrs. Gaskell; she does not claim the force of 
Miss Bronté and her sisters, nor does she make 
the slightest pretence to the learning, the 
thoughtfulness, or the philosophy, whatever 
be its worth, of George Eliot. Sbe is simply 
at any rate in her best and earliest works, a 
bright, clever girl, who, fuil of spirit and sym 
pathy and gifted with keenest cbservati 
sketches off men and women as they passed lx 
fore the gaze of her thoughtful eyes. 

Her claim to distinction is, however, unde 
niable. It rests in part upon the etfect pri 
duced by her works upon her own generation 
In matters of oratory, of acting, of literary 
style—in all pursuits, in fact, which aim at ex 


citing human interest and appeal to buman 
emotions—success is its own vindication. A 
speaker who sways his audience at his will is, 
say what you like, an orator \ player wh 

enthralls pit and gallery alike, who fills the 
spectators with amusement, who arouses their 
sense of terror, of pity, or of sympathy, is 
despite of all critics, a true actor. An un 
known and anonymous novelist whose tale be- 
comes the talk of the day, who is admired at 
} 


once by every ordinary reader, and also by 


men such as Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and 


Sheridan, is above eriticisn A wise ¢ 
will, in the case of such a writer as Miss Bur 
ney, analyze the novelists powers, and d 


scribe, if he can, the nature and limit 





her genius, but he will show himself ignorant 
of his art if he doubts for a mement the valid 
ty of her claim to a high rank among 
writers of England. 

But, in truth, 


her title to fame rests on 
even more solid b 


asis than the admiratior 
contemporaries. She was the first and the 
most ‘‘ original” (inthe strictest sense of the 
word) of the long line of female novelists 
whose tales form one of the peculiar glories 


of English literature. She drew nothing fr 


any predecessor. She 1. we AV supPpos 
though this is not certain, read Richardson and 


Fielding; but neither of these authors was ex 
actly a model for a voung lady's sketches of 


family life and society. She was, in th 








left to the guidance of her own genius, g e 
wrote not son ut l you may i 
stilted sentences even in ‘Evelina’: as from 
nature. Tbe comparison may seem far fetche 
but in more points than one she ay be cor 
pared with Dickens Neither the author of 
‘Evelina’ nor the aut KWwick’ f 
lowed any model; each trusted to natur 
power of expression and to a natural gift for 
bservation; each had t keenest eve f 
drolleries and the oddities of life; each was en 
dowed with keenness of sympathy. I b—and 
this is no trifle—looked at existence mai 
from the point fv w fa lot er, and 
ea added to tl nr liate effectiveness. bu 
detracted from the truthfulness, of their por 
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traits by the exaggeration of quaint traits and 
personal pecaliarities: Each, in spite of this 


tendency towards caricature, was guided by a 




















natural refinement of feeli g which prevented 
caricature from partak ITseness 
Miss Burney in one respect has been far more 
fortunate than Charles Dickens, or, indeed, 
than any other nov. list whom we can at this 
n nt remember, except Scott, Most story 
their s tha n the 
lives We know ckens 
from David Ce ld’: we know Miss 
Bronté from ‘Jar n Villette we 
know George | Clerical Sketches 
M i 4 t t r ss ar r eon nN w 
of these wr ‘ reality wit ed 
by reading ¢ r ters their biographies 
Most pers . tha l kens and Ge xe 
t t, at anv i s ik hers, w | 
be known is bett acl ev 
undertaken to wr heir lives “ ul $ 
mu e\ s T t he tha . “ 
f her : ! better t fa ‘ 
liaries Ma ne IY Arblay a f Vv as good 
read i t riv ary 
ky s Bur Y s as arn x a ece 
wr x as to t riist ‘ ‘ 
It . ‘ Fra I Y WAS i 
= Kul t se tl ‘ pe giv ¥ 
Mr ( Ss} s va 4 s 
ny than ¢ ‘ a 4 ‘ V 
T Ver w“ vos ‘ x \ 
r res ‘ ( . \ ’ s 
thea ss Eve i tA 
rut ss ¢ et t 
gifts w t i \ t ana hay 
py il tera and 
made Fanny n st and ¥ sens 
¢ ive t " _— » 
la i I sw w rT a 
“ it se og ts w 
Natur yay t } ‘ ary x 
1 ~~ N ‘ e 
s f a > s siTAns 
< ~ > a - tv a 
sow W APces Was etl 
Six s WwW ‘ gr t wl 
vw ers v at - ra 
+ {t S WAS s 
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’ ’ - 
the reader note, too, that this ‘* Miss No- 
iv“ isalways turning up in the earlier 
pages of the diary ; that the journal is not 
neant for the eye of any one but Fanny her 
self, and thatthe references t Miss Nobody 


e invariably introduced so as to add a cer- 
tain sense of grace and ease and humor to the 
writing. When these things are duly weighed, 
we shall safely concinude that Fanny was born 
with as natural a turn for the use of the pen 
as falls to some geniuses for the use of the pen- 

But the study of her diaries betrays much 
n a sensible critic than Fanny’s natural 
literary talent. A person may possess the 
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power of expression and yet have no thoughts 
which are worth being expressed. Now, 
Frances Burney had, besides the gift of put- 
ting her thought into words, a power of 
natural and, so to speak, humorous observa- 
tion which has bardly been possessed in the 
same degree by any novelist except Dickens. 
Every page of ber diary affords proof that she 
was constantly noting and constantly record- 
ing the humors of life, In the main this was 
due to turn of character; it was fostered, 
however, by two circumstances, the one pecu- 
liar to Miss Burney’s position, the other be- 
longing to the time in which she lived. 

Her early life was passed amid musicians, 
actors, artists, authors; it was a life of ‘‘re- 
spectable Bohemianism,” if such an expression 
does not involve a contradiction. The bright, 
silent, observant, and reflective girl saw in ber 
father’s house a great deal more of men and 
manners than is seen by most young ladies, 
Garrick, Johnson, actors, singers, and authors, 
were all on more or less friendly terms with 
Dr. Burney. Arthur Young, to whom there is 
more than one reference in the diaries, was a 
household friend. Garrick was always coming 
in and out, joking and playing with the plea- 
sant daughters of his friend. The atmosphere 
that surroundéd Fanny was literary and theat- 
rical. 

The -eceiving and writing of letters, again, 
was, at any rate in the circle in which the 
Burneys moved, a real interest and employ- 
ment. We must remember what letters were 
in 1768, the date when Fanny’s diaries begin. 
They really told news—things and events of 
true interest, which friends in the country 
like Crisp would not know except for his cor- 
respondents, Papers, magazines, reviews, con- 
stant visits to London, were, we must remem- 
ber, quite unknown to ordinary English ladies 
and gentlemen acentury ago. Johnson’s voy- 
age to the Hebrides was looked upon as at 
least as remarkable a performance as would 
to-day be a journey by a leading man of let- 
ters to an out-of-the-way part of Russia. A 
lady from the country who visited London, or 
a young woman who went from London into 
the country, had something of real novelty to 
tell her friends at home; and her friends, not 
being provided with an immense supply of 
light literature, were heartily glad to read her 
letters. We may be quite sure that any one who 
had a talent for narrative, and especially 
for reporting conversations, was pressed or 
compelled to become a letter-writer. Now, 
Fanny’s power of narrating conversation ina 
vivid form was equal to that of Boswell. At 
every turn this gift reappears. The whole ac- 
count, to take one example, of Mr. Barlow’s 
courtship of herself, or of Mr. Seaton’s atten- 
tions to Hetty Burney, which somehow just 
failed of culminating into a courtship, is as 
lively asa novel. We know exactly how Mr. 
Barlow blundered in his endeavors to force his 
attentions upon Frances, and how Mr. Seaton 
excited expectations which were ultimately 
disappointed in the mind of Hetty. The man- 
ner, the address, the very words of both gen- 
tlemen, are recorded in Fanny’s diary. We 
can well understand why it was that Daddy 
Crisp presses for her letters, or bow it hap- 
pened that a young lady who had never pub- 
lished a line could describe society in letters 
to and from Evelina with a skill not often at- 
tained by experienced novel-writers. 

The passion, indeed, for letter-writing which 
marked the generation to which Miss Burney 
belonged was so strong that it left a permanent 
mark upon the prevailing form of narrative. 
Modern readers are surprised that Richardson, 
Rousseau, Miss Burney, and others should have 





thought that a correspondence was a suitable 
form in which to tell a tale of romance. The 
letters which, for instance, tell the tragedy of 
Clarissa Harlowe impede the narrative, and a 
modern reader finds it difficult to understand 
how, even by a stretch of imagination, Love- 
lace should be supposed to occupy every spare 
moment in the writing of letters, The expla- 
nation is simple: people of education did in 
the last century give up a great deal of their 
time and thought to letter-writing. Events 
which interested a family were really related in 
the family correspondence. Authors whothrew 
a taleinto an epistolary form no doubt exagge- 
rated the tendency to put down all the events 
of domestic life on paper, just as a dramatist 
exaggerates for the purposes of the theatre 
the habit of giving expression to feeling or 
thought in speech. But though it is not true 
that men give expression in words to all their 
thoughts and feelings, yet it is true that a 
great deal of thou sht and feeling is reproduced 
in speech; and just so, though it is not true 
that domestic correspondence ever telis the 
whole life of a man or family, still, towards 
the end of the last century, it was true that 
letters contained a great deal of family and 
even of public history. If Trollope had liveda 
century ago, letters would have played a far 
greater part than they do in his novels. Let- 
ter-writing has become a lost art; an age of 
post-cards cannot understand an age of letters. 

The mere form of Miss Burney’s novels, in- 
deed, strikes the novel-readers of to-day as 
awkward and unattractive. They are marked 
at once by a stiffness and also by a simplicity 
very unlike the easy expression and the sub- 
tlety of sentiment which mark the novels of 
the nineteenth century. The ceremonious 
manner in which Evelina addresses her guar- 
dian, and the pomposity of the moral senti- 
ment in which her guardian replies to his 
ward, strikes us as unreal and affected. There 
is, however, far less of affectation in Evelina’s 
language than we should naturally suppose. 
The formality which surprises us was the for- 
mality of the times, not of Evelina or of Eve- 
lina’s creator. There is mixed with this for- 
mality of style a very curious simplicity of 
idea. The jokes which amuse Evelina and her 
friends, and which convulsed the readers of 
‘Evelina’ with amusement, are not the sort of 
humor which would amuse the young ladies 
whose portraits are given us by Trolloye or 
Miss Yonge. Yet who can really doubt that 
Miss Burney, with the formality of her style 
apd with the simplicity of her ideas, possessed 
a touch of genius never found in a single page 
of Miss Yonge’s natural but pointless narratives 
of every-day life? Fanny Burney has the one 
supreme power of giving life to her narrative. 
The whole description, for example, of the 
private theatricals at Barborne Lodge is a 
vivid picture of country society in the eigh- 
teenth century. Fanny has nothing remark- 
able to tell, but somehow, when you have read 
ber account of the actors and their perform- 
ances, you feel at once that a scene of by- 
gone times has been brought before your eyes. 
But to see Frances Burney at her very best, she 
should be narrating conversation ; she belongs 
intellectually to the family of Boswell. She 
could not hear people talk without picking 
out all that was pointed in their conversation, 
and putting it down. One cannot help even 
now pardoning the unhappy Mr. Barlow all 
the distress he caused Fanny, for the sake of 
the picture which Miss Burney has left us of 
her -interview with this most awkward 
unappreciated of lovers, 
Letween them are too long for citation, but 
any one who will read them 
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and they are 








easy reading enough—will fully understand 
how Miss Burney became, from the moment 
she published ‘ Evelina,’ one of the first novel- 
ists of the day, All that is good in ‘ Evelina’ 
had been noted down in her diary, or at any 
rate in her memory. 

Yet literary skill, extraordinary powers of 
observation, and a keen sense of humor, were 
not the only qualities which gave an inde- 
seribable charm both to Miss Burney’s writings 
and to herself. She is utterly free from senti- 
mentality. She never preaches the duty of 
sympathy, but every line in her diary betrays 
the fact that she was fullof feeling. This cha- 
racteristic was oddly expressed by her step- 
mother in a conversation with Arthur Young: 

‘* Talking of happiness and misery, sensibili- 
ty and a total want of feeling, my mamma 
said, turning to me, ‘ Herg’s a girl will never 
be happy ! never while she lives !—for she pos- 
sesses perhaps as feeling a heart as ever girl 
had!’ Some time after when We were near the 
end of our journey, * And so,’ said Mr, Young, 
‘my friend Fanny possesses a very feeling 
beart ¢? He harped on this some iittle time, 
and said he would call me feeling Fanny. It 
was characteristick he said, and a great deal 
more such nonsense, that put me out of all 
patience, which same virtue I have not yet 
sufliciently recovered to recount any more of 
our conversation, charming as part of it was, 
which part you may be sure I had my share in. 
How else could it be charming?” 


The joke, which, be it remembered, is only 
recorded for Miss Nobody, cut, as jokes often 
do, rather deep. Arthur Young was right. 
‘* Feeling ” was characteristicof Fanny. Even 
now it is difficult to read without emotion the 
narrative, written for no eye but her own, of 
her misery at her sister’s expected death, and 
of her joy at Susette’s unhoped-for recovery. 
‘© My sweet Susette is almost well. I think of 
nothing else but to thank God Almighty 
enough which I am obliged to run out of the 
room to do twenty times a day—for else I 
cannot breathe—I feel as if I had an asthma 
except when I am doing that.” 
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relation to music, and being, as a story, fan- 
tastic, overstrained, and disagreeably self- 
conscious, Ferranti, the hero, who makes 
his appearance with Paganini-like diablerie, 
proves in the end so sober and wealthy and 
steady-going a sort of citizen that one per- 
force thinks of the time-honored circus-rider 
who begins as a reeling inebriate and ends as 
the spangled pet of the fancy. Assuredly Fer- 
ranti is a lusus natura, summoning up, with 
his violin-playing, ghosts to frighten young 
ladies, and lying down, at last, a veritable 
lamb. The characters have an irritating way 
of talking at the public and not to one another, 
which induces in the reader a mood of injus- 
tice to the real intelligence and breadth under- 
lying but not shaping the story. 

Miss Fothergill has a decidedly interesting 
way of writing which holds the attention 
through even 500 pages, On a review, how- 
ever, of one’s state of mind during the reading, 
it turns out that it was always ona tiptoe of 
expectation as to what developments would 
arise, and how the incidents so brightly and 
graphically told would weave themselves into 
the story. When the book is closed, one first 
fairly perceives that there was vo plan or con- 
struction, no real evolution of character— 
though there is a great deal about a great 
many different characters—and no excuse for 
existence for a large part of the scenic effect, 
W hat saves the book and makes it preéminent- 
ly readable is its style, which knows no stag- 
nancy, and a certain modern boldness in its 
point of view, which puts a fearless finger 
upon the affairs and the relations cf life. The 
book is, perhays, too much like a piece out of 
real life, in its inconsequence and its unlinked 
happenings, to be really good art, and it is in- 
teresting somewhat as a day in a crowd is in- 
teresting, from what one picks up here and 
there of mirth, of prettiness, of pathos, leaving 
one at the end of the day rather dissatistied 
and a little dizzy. 

‘The Lawton Girl’ beiongs to the ‘‘indus- 
trious and idle apprentice” type of novel ; the 
walk through life of these time-honored heroes 
being fitted to conditions as modern as this 
morning’s paper. The industrious apprentice 
wins the race and the girl, and obtains, but 
nobly fails to use, the means of punishing his 
not at all formidable rival. Viewed as a novel 
it is rather dingy reading; but where is the 
novel to-day which is only a novel? To review 
a work of fiction now is to expose to public 
view one’s theories upon everything rather 
than art; in this particular case, upon the so- 
cial question, upon reform clubs, trusts, and 
strikes. We must avow that Mr. Frederic has 
not thrown any light on the last two questions, 
His evil characters are from the outset so ob- 
viously weighted in a downward direction 
that the form of temptation is purely a matter 
of detail. In their hands the simplest matter 
of barter would become fraud, so that their 
perdition in the intricacies of a trust proves no- 
thing against that form of competition. In the 
social question there is more of positive dealing 
with the topic. The story of the Lawton girl, 
betrayed and forsaken, returning to her own 
tewn to live down, among her own townspeo- 
ple, her former life, has something real and 
hopeful in its ring. The solution of the prob- 
lem may not be accepted, but it is clearly 
stated and fairly met, It is discouraging to 
find that an industrious apprentice should tell 
his professional secrets, very nearly overthrow 
ing the ends of justice. Perbaps it matters the 
less, since in the end he elects to let the villains 
go unpunished, though how he reconciles this 
to his conscience we fail to see. His reform 
‘Jub, sad to say, is dropped as soon ‘as it has 





hired a place of meeting, and is not at all what 
a well-conducted reform club in a novel should 
be. Some very amusing observations are put 
into the mouth of one of the characters, a 
young woman, in relation to business matters, 
showing a woolliness that is partially typical, 
it is to be feared. 

‘Marfa,’ as Mr. Janvier points out in his 
graceful introduction, is worthy the attention 
of English-speaking Americans because it is a 
specimen of the literature of a people whoin 
we are apt tothink of as wholly unliterary and 
dependent upon Spain for their books, namely, 
our Spanish-speaking sister republics of Mexico 
and South America. The very interesting fact 
mentioned by Mr. Janvier, that a catalogue of 
books published in Mexico before the vear 1600 
includes 116 titles, will be, we fancy, startling 
to most Americans north of New Orleans. We 
open Mr. Isaacs’s novel, then, with the feeling 
that it hasa pedigree, and that it isa new-found 
relative to ourselves. We find a tender little 
idyl of love and sorrow, and, yet more notably, 
a picture of country life and family life in 
Cauca, which is quite new in English litera 
ture, but which becomes at once familiar and 
home-like through the unerring touch of na 
ture and the delicacy of Mr. Isaacs’s art. 

‘Pactolus Prime,’ like others of Judge Tour- 
gé2’s books, is to be considered less as a novel 
than as the cry of one seeking justice. Here it 
is the bitter wail of the negro, reviewing the 
wrongs done him from the days of slavery to 
the present time, and denouncing the white 
man for his share in them—for worshipping in 
the name of Christianity a ** White Christ "- 
for making white immorality the same as 
black religion, and for denying the negro, after 
nominally freeing him, the barest political and 
educational justice. Pactolus Prime makes 
the startling statement that if the slaves from 





the beginning of slavery down to the en 
pation were to be paid for their labor at the 
rate of ten cents aday, the nation would now 
be in their debt for more than ten billions of 
dollars. He inveighs against the mode of dis- 
tribution of funds proposed in the happily 
snuffed-out bill for national aid to education 
—the money being given by the Government 
proportionably to the illiteracy of the State, 
the State in turn conferring it per capita, so 
that the money falls to the more numerous 
whites, even though the blacks are the illite: 
rates. These things may be found in the daiiy 
papers, but the hopeless agony in the lot of the 
black seeking to obtain among men the place 


_ 


\ 


of a man, this is what the book sets powerfully 
before us, 

To any one who longs to steal away from 
the nineteenth century and steep himself in 
the atmosphere of a warlike and heroic past, 
there can be no better suggestion offered than 
to read Morris’s ‘ House of the Wolfings.’ We 
defy any one to rise from a perusal of its 
pages and not have to summon himself with 
an effort back into a distant to-day, far from 
the vivid present of the time of strife betwixt 
Goth and Roman; of mighty leaders in war; of 
doughty women leaving their loom 





through tangled woods and bring tidings of 
the foe; of a little lad weeping because his 
warrior friend has gone to the war without 
fashioning for him the promised clay horse, 
of dwelling-halls hung with fine tapestries, and 
maidens tending the sacred lamp; of glades 
where the kindreds meet and hold council! 
of war. Nay, further, even the Valkyr kiss 
ing the warrior and saving him from death 
that they may live and love, and the see 
ess daughter born to them, all are more pore 


Sent to us than the resent itseil if there 





through what Pater, in writing of Morris's 
earlier works, calls ‘“‘the charming ana 
chronisms of a poet who, while he handles 
an ancient subject, never becomes an anti 
quarian.” If be had not kept the subject “ al 
ways close to himself" (to quote Pater once 
more), we should not find him saying of a war 
rior long spared to his house, that ‘it was 
neighborly done of the Father of the Slain to 
forbear his company so long’, nor (of a faint 
light in the woods), that ‘it might scarce be 
told whether that light were the memory of 
yesterday or the promise of tomorrow pos 
sibly not (of the same place), that “* for all the 


darkness, no n could go there and not feel 





that the roof was green above him” An ad 


mirable estimate of the present book, by the 


Athenaum, appended to this edition, refers t 
Aristotle's assumption that invention and t 
singing is the indispensable basis of poetry 


Who shall say whether Morris is the better in 


ventor or singer in this beautif Workin a 
song that is so laden with story, a story w 
whether prose or Verse, is such pure singing 
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German publicists and poliuciats, Parties rey 





resenting the most adverse and antagonist 
aims and tendencies, and t f ‘ 
most diverse types, from Bismarck to the So 
cial-Democrat Bebel, appeal alike to him for 
the endorsement of their political opinions and 
Indeed, the r scripts of 
} r, wl ed an terna 
ce for t su.a f ft 
abor question and thi v t the 
condition of the laboring isses, Were the fruit 
of the seed sown by Lassalle thirty vears ago 
and the official recognition of on f his pet 
pre «ts 
The inscription on his tombstone in the old 


Jewish cemetery at Kresliau, which character- 
izes him as ** Denker und Kiampfer,” sums up 
succiuctiv his rare com of moral and 
intellectual qualities He was a remarkably 


clear and acute thinker and an extremely ener 
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getic and quite irrepressible agitator, a scholar 
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of large grasp and endowed with fine meta 


physical faculties, and yet no pedant, but an 


emin 


itiy practical man of the world, With 





all his love of books and profound knowledge 





f then:, there was in him no taint of the Ger- 
nan Nfubenvelehric, and no stagnant smell of 
Dryasdust in his always elegant garments. 
Asa student of seventeen he devoted himself 
withenthusiasm to the study of Hegel’s system 
of philosophy, and it may be regarded, per- 
haps, as a mark of youthful ardor and as- 
surance that he claimed to understand it. He 
was fond of playing at bancy with the 
toughest pre blems of Hegelian dialectics over 
his beer-mug, and showed a skill in solving 
them that excited the astonishment and admi 
ration of his fellow-worshippers at the shrine 
of Gambrinus 

it may have been his real or imaginary suc 
cess in comprehending Hegel that led him to 
tackle Heraclitus, whom his countrymen sur 
named the Obscure on account of the unintelli- 
gibleness of his teachings. ILassalle was a 
thorough Hegelian, and found in his master’s 
method not only a key to the oracular and sen- 
tentious utterances of the | phesian philoso 
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of speculation and a pick-lock to all the mys- 
teries of the universe. He regarded Heraclitus 
as an early predecessor and prototype of Hegel, 
and it must be confessed that there is a strong 
spiritual kinship between the ancient Greek 
and the modern German. Whatever may be 
said of Lassalle’s point of view and of the cor- 
rectness of his conceptions and interpretations, 
his book, ‘Die Philosophie Herakleitos des 
Dunkeln von Ephesos,’ was a brilliant intel- 
lectual achievement, which not only produced 
an immense sensation at the time of its publi- 
cation, in 1858, but has remained to the present 
day a standard authority on the subject. 

Lassalle was an exceedingly fascinating cha- 
racter, and seemed to cast a spell of enchant- 
ment over all who came within the sphere of 
his personal influence. He was on terms of in- 
timate friendship with Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, the famous jurist Friedrich von Sa- 
vigny, the distinguished Hellenist August 
Boéckh, Varnhagen von Ense, Bismarck, Hans 
von Biilow, Heine, Freiligrath, Marx, Her- 
wegh, Rodbertus, Wuttke, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and many other men of note. With most of 
these persons he carried on an active corre- 
spondence, the greater part of which has not 
yet been collected and published. The letters 
exchanged with Hans von Biilow appeared in 
1885; but there must be a mass of unprinted 
material of this kind in existence which would 
be an invaluable contribution to contempora- 
ry history. He characterizes Von Biilow very 
justly as ‘‘a powder magazine always to be 
guarded against explosion,” while Von Biilow 
speaks of him as the ‘“‘ Amphitryon of the fu- 
ture,” 

Lassalle foresaw with remarkable distinctness 
ana definiteness the political drift and ultimate 
destiny of Germany. In 1859 he published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Italian War and the 
Mission of Prussia,’ in which he urged Prussia 
to take advantage of the favorable circum- 
stances to incorporate Schleswig-Holstein and 
to form anational union of the German States, 
with the exclusion of Austria, on a democratic 
basis of representation. He reverts to this 
plan repeatedly, as for example in his pam- 
phlet, ‘ Fichte’s Political Testament and the 
Most Recent Present’ (1860), and in an ad- 
dress, ‘The Philosopby of Fichte and the Sig- 
nificance of the German Popular Spirit,’ de. 
livered May 19, 1862, in which he declared 
‘*the constitution of a united Germany under 
the hegemony of Prussia” to be ‘‘ the highest 
and most important mission of the time.” 

Bismarck he!d frequent political conferences 
with Lasalle, to whose opinions he evidently at- 
tached great weight, and it is impossible to de- 
termine with which of these men the measures 
now identified with the late Imperial Chancel- 
lor originated. it is certain that in the meagre 
records of their conversation which have been 
preserved, Lassalle appears as the leading 
spirit. Buteven admitting that the intellect- 
ual initiative rightly belongs to him, it is 
doubtful whether he would have had the iron 
energy and persistency necessary to carry 
these ideas into complete effect and embody 
them in permanent institutions, He was a bril- 
liant, popular, and forensic orator, and would 
bave made his mark in parliamentary debate, 
especially if he bad had the good fortune to be 
in the Opposition; but it is questionable if he 
would ever have been a successful statesman. 
He was a friend of the working-classes and an 
honest advocate of social reform; but his 
aristocratic tastes and instincts, which he 
would not use the arts of the demagogue to 
conceal, often threw suspicion upon the sin- 
cerity of his democratic convictions. We may 
suspect that he would never have developed in- 





toaSocialist of the Liebknecht-Bebel type, and 
that, had he lived, be might have prevented 
this element from gaining its present ascen- 
dency. 

Lassalle was both vain and foppish, priding 
himself immensely on his personal beauty, 
which he sought to render more effective by 
devotion to his wardrobe. Perhaps the great- 
est surprise of bis life was that a plain Russian 
girl of nineteen, Sophie Soluzeff, should reject 
his suit and refuse his hand in marriage. 
Such conduct was utterly incomprehensible to 
him, and filled him with wonder like the sud- 
den violation of a familiar law of nature. He 
was eloquent in his denunciations of duelling, 
but lacked the moral courage to put his own 
teachings on this subject into practice. As a 
boy of twelve he challenged to mortal com- 
bat one of his playmates, whom he regarded 
asa rivul for the affections of a school-girl ; 
and he lost his life in an affair of honor which 
grew out of his relations to Helene von Din. 
niges. He used to speak rather contemptuous- 
ly of woman as a mere “ episcde” ; but it was 
these episodes which made up the most stirring 
scenes in the drama of his life and turned it 
into tragedy. 

Lassalle’s enormous conceit crops out very 
comically at times, and in a manner utterly 
impossible to any one endowed in the slightest 
degree with a sense of humor. Thus, he says 
in a letter to Von Biilow: ‘*I have written 
something that will make you almost die of 
laughter, although it is a mere trifle. I was 
just in the mood!” The reference is to his 
brochure against Julian Schmidt, a coarse 
diatribe which could only cause a judicious 
friend to grieve. Again, in his controversy 
with Schulze-Delitzsch, he exclaims: ‘‘ I write 
every line that I write equipped with all the 
culture of my century”; and in another book 
he disposes of the same adversary in this style: 
“The moment I put this work to press, you 
may consider yourseif dead; the moment it 
has found a few thousand readers, you may 
consider yourself buried.” 

Dr. Kohut’s volume gives, in the main, a 
satisfactory sketch of Lassalle’s brief and bril 
liant career, and a just estimate of his influ- 
ence and achievements. It contains no new 
material, with the exception of half-a-dozen or 
more letters of the Countess Hatz!eldt, and un- 
important communications from the Hunga- 
rian Gen. George Klapka and the Swiss Col. 
J. P. Becker, hitherto unprinted ; but the old 
material has been woven together into a clear 
and consecutive narrative. The biographer 
professes to be “free from all partisanship and 
prepossession,” and this is, for the most part, 
true. Nevertheless, his strong and pardonable 
prejudice against Helene von Doninges pre- 
vents him from giving cdiue consideration to her 
published account of her ‘ Relations to Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle.’ This fatal ‘* episode” deserves 
a fuller and fairer treatment than it has yet 
received, since, apart from the romantic in- 
terest of the tragic story, it brings outin bold 
relief the strong and weak points of Lassalle’s 
character. 


Le Morte Darthur. By Syr Thomas Malory, 
faithfully reprinted from the original edi- 
tion (1485) of William Caxton. Edited by 
H. Oskar Sommer, Pb.D. Vol. I1., Intro- 
duction. London: David Nutt, 

THE first volume of Dr. Sommer’s reprint of 

Caxton’s ‘ Morte Darthur’ was duly noticed by 

us and cordially welcomed, It is a faithful re- 


print of Caxton’s text, page for page, line for 
line, S61 pages, on heavy white pazer, with 
The appara- 


ample margins—a royal! volume. 





tus of a complete critical edition was to have 
been given in a second volume; but Dr. Som- 
mer found that it enlarged in the working up, 
and he has divided it for two volumes. The 
second volume, now published by David 
Nutt, contains the bibliographic and the lin- 
guisticapparatus; discussions of thesources and 
of the style are reserved for a third volume. 

Many interesting facts are presented in the 
bibliographical part. Nothing is known about 
Sir Thomas Mallory except the mention of 
him in the ‘Morte Darthur.’ Dr. Sommer 
cannot ground the later references to him as 
a Welshman, or the bypothesis that he was a 
priest. The single perfect copy of Caxton’s 
edition, which had been in the library of the 
Earl cf Jersey at Osterley Park, was sold in 
May, 1885, for £1,950. The British Museum 
bid £1,800. ‘* It is very much to be regretted,” 
says Dr. Sommer, “that the English nation 
lost this splendid specimen of Caxton’s print- 
ing, containing, as it does, the traditional his- 
tory of their King Artbur, a national epic.” 
It became the property of Mrs. Abby E. 
Pope of Brooklyn, N. Y., who seems to have 
been just as ready to give Dr. Sommer access 
toit as Earl Spencer or the authorities cf the 
British Museum would have been. 

Dr. Sommer explains his title-page. Caxton 
followed the MSS., which had no title-pages, 
Wynkyn de Worde introduced them after the 
death of his master. Wynkyn de Worde’s 
‘Morte Darthur’ cf 1529 is the first text ever 
printed with illustrations throughout. ‘They 
are very coarsely executed woodcuts.” This 
is the edition from which the later reprints 
have been derived, with twoexceptions, The last 
of the black-letter editions, Stansby’s (1634), 
which has been copied in most of the modern 
reprints, is from East (1585), which is from 
Wynkyn de Worde (152%). The preface of 
Stansby informs the reader that the phrase- 
ology of the volume is corrected in many 
places, where King Arthur or some cf his 
knights ‘‘swear prophane, and use supersti- 
tious speeches, all (or the most part) of which is 
either mended or quite left cut”; ‘‘ so that, as 
it is now, it may pisse for a famous piece of 
antiquity, revived almost from the gulph of ot - 
livion, and rescued for the pleasure and benefit 
of the present and future times.” Manya good 
round oath from the mint of Shakspere has 
been lost for ever by King James’s prohibition 
of profanity, but one can find Mallory’s oaths 
intact in Dr, Sommer’s Caxton. Dr. Sommer 
gives a few early references to ‘ Morte Dar- 
thur’; one, from Ascham’s ‘Schoo!emaster’ 
41570), presents a Puritanic view of it, as one 
of the books ‘‘made in Monasteries by idle 
Monkes or wanton Chanons,” the whole pleasure 
of which standeth ‘“‘in open mansslaughter and 
bold bawdrye.” And after specifying deeds of 
Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, and Sir Lame- 
racke, the ‘Schoolemaster’ goes on: ‘‘ This is 
good stuffe for wise men to laughe at, or honest 
men to take pleasure at. Yet I know when 
God’s Bible was banisht the Court, and Morte 
Arthure received into the Princes Chamber.” 
One might pass this as schulmeisterisch; but 
if Dr. Sommer had made later collections, he 
would have given us very much the same tone 
from Ben Jonson. ‘ He had no Arthurs,” says 
Jonson of young Lord Beaufort, 


** Abortives of the fabu!ous dark cloister, 
Sent out to poison Courts, and infest manners; 
But great Achilles’, Agamemnou’s acts, 
Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights, 
Tydides’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal fancy, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue.’’ 


And even Shaksyere sets Hotspur railing 
about ‘‘ the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
- . and such a deal of skimble-skamble 
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stuff.” But perhaps Milton’s favorite, ‘our 
sage, serious Spenser, whom [ dare be known 
to think a better teacher than Seotus or 
Aquinas,” will outweigh the whole theatre; 
and he knows no bappier source than these ro- 
mances to point a moral or adorn a tale 

On page 28 begin the notes on the language 
of ‘Le Morte Dartbur.’ This book, ¢ 





in 1474, printed in 1485, belongs to the of 
transition from Middle to Modern English 


When examined by grammar rules draw: 
from Shakspere for Modern English, and 
Chaucer for Middle English, it seems to be 
very irregular and mixed. A grammar mig! 


be made from the ‘ Morte Darthur,’ and takenas 
a standard, which would make the language cf 
Chaucer or Shakspere irregular; but Dr. 
Sommer does not attempt that. He gives brief 
notes of the most characteristic examples of 
the orthography, phraseoligy, and syntax of 
his volume. The orthography he attributes to 
Caxton and his printers, believing that they 
did not follow Mallory’s manuscript. The 
new printers were without standard. The 
manuscripts had variant spellings. Mastery 
of orthography seems to have been an ability 
to rec gniza, remember, and use ail these dif- 
ferent spellings. The more ways a man could 
spell a word the better speller he was. The 
modern English means is spelt menes, meane, 


moyne, moyan, moyane ; realm is spelt reane, 


rovame, reaume, royalme, realme, royaume ; 
andsothey go. The proper names exhibit great- 
er Variety than the common naines, £0 that read 
ers generally do not recognize their identity, 
but multiply the characters, making the scene 
swarm with heroe: as the sky with stars; and 
the best of the editors heretefore cfcen duph- 
cates or triplicates the real characters, The dif- 
ferent speilings of Gromere Gumorson furnish 
Sir Edward Strachey, editor cf the Globe edi- 
tion, with three heroes for one, tho e of Gra- 
tian three more, those of Pertilope or Perto- 
lepe two more, and so on, 

There are nine pages of notes on the phraseo 
logy and syntax 
coming work by Dr. L. Kellner, in which 


A note refers us to a forth- 
there is an elaborate study of Caxton’s 
syntax, ‘‘a most valuable contribution to 
the stuly of the English tongue.” A list cf 
various readings between Caxton’s edition and 
Wynkyn de Worde’s of 1529 is given, about 
10,000 in number. Then comes a list of names 
and places, ‘the first complete and critical 
Index to ‘Le Morte Darthur’ ever compiled. 
There are nearly 1,000 names in the text. With 
each name references are given to the passazes 


in which it occurs, and the gist of what is said 
in them, so that we have an authoritative 
biography of the person or facts about the 
place, very interesting and convenient for re 
ference, 

Next comes a glossary of 46 double-column 
pages, the first ever compiled to ‘Le Morte 
Darthur.’ Dr. Sommer is preparing a Caxton 
Dictionary for all the works printed by Cax- 
ton, and he uses his general material pretty 
freely in this glossary, sothat it is in etfecta 
small etymological dictionary. He gives the 
different spellings that occur in the text, and 
precise references, 
that are wholly unknown to the general read 
er, but the various spellings and novel shades 
of meaning are very often enlightening for the 
history of the word, and make the glossary a 
treasury of facts such as the student of lan- 
guage delights in. 

The third volume, to contain Dr. Sommer’s 
discussion of the sources of Mallory’s tale and 
a treatise on his style by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
is being actively pushed forward. It will be 
looked for with lively interest. 


There are very few words 
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grimes’ in the year 1625. What is certain is, 
that very little was known about the country 
till towards the end of tle last century, and 
even in Capt. Cook’s day it was supposed that 
Van Diemen'’s Land was not separated from 
the mainland, It was in 1770 that Cook sailed 
into Botany Bay, and te brought back to Eng- 
land a favorable account of the apparent fer- 


tility of its stores, while bis companion, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks, was even more 
strongly im; ressed, and for years thereafter 
incessantly urged tle British Government to 
occupy the territory. In fact, it is largely to 
his sagacious persistency that England owes 
ber Australian e lonies 

Soon after ;e.ce had been declared with the 
United States in 1783, the loyalists who bad 
abandoned or been driven from their bomes, 
began to press upon Parliament their claims 
for damages, ard a plan was drawn up by one 
James M, Matra, and approved by Sir Joseph 
hanks, for the establishment of some of these 
sufferers at Botany bay, If his proposal had 
been adopted, the colony of New South Wales 


would have been a great gainer, and Canada 





would have lost a nuimber of excellent colo- 
nists, whose descendants may be found to-day 
in almost every town and settlement of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia; but publie opi- 
nion at the time was not favorable to coloniz- 
ing experiments at Government expense, What 
finally turned the scale in Banks’s favor was 
the crowded condition of the prisons, the un- 
fortunate inmates of which could no longer be 
turned over to the tender mercies of Virginia 
planters, ard it was owing to this state of 
things that in May, 1757, the ‘‘ first fleet” set 
sail with some 750 convicts and a military 
escort, the whole under the commard of Capt. 
Phillip, who was commissiened as the first 
Governor of New South Wules, This fleet ar- 
rived at Botany Bay in January, 1758, and 
shortly afterwards Phillip discovered the mag- 
nificent harbor of Port Jackson, a few miles to 
the northward, and the colonists were finally 
landed there and laid the foundations of the 
present city of Sydney. 

More convicts followed this first batch al- 
most every year until 1541, by which time the 
total number transported had reached 83,000; 
but in 1792 the British Government consented 
to send out free settlers, and allowed them to 
contract for the labor of the convicts as the 
Virginia planters had done, so that after that 
year there was a small leaven of presumably 
honest colonists. ‘The convicts, however, form- 
ed a large majority, and it is enccuraging to 
those who are dreading the effect of immigra 
tion on this country to learn tbat the de- 
scendants of these unpromising colonists are, 
in defiance of the doctrine of heredity, now 
held up tous as examples of law-abiding citi- 
zens and pure politicians, It should be re- 
membered, however, that until 1827 there 
were in England more than 150 offences punish- 
able by hanging or transportation, among 
them such heincus crimes as * 
tree, plant, or shrubin a garden,” so that it 
may well be that the earlicr convicts were su- 


destroying a 


perior to the criminal classes cf to-day, 
In spite of such discouragement as resuliel 
h 


from the character of the people uncer him, 
Gov. Phillip was an enthusiast in regard to the 
future of the colony, and he wrote in one of bis 


earliest despatches: ‘' Nordo I doubt that this 





country will prove the most valuable aequisi- 
tion Great Britain ever made 
valuable acquisition ” came very near slipping 


tke ‘most 


through his fingers, however, for the French, 
under La Férouse, resched Botany Bay a tew 
days after he had landed, and, finding the 


ground already cccupied, sailed away, much to 








his satisfaction. Nowadays the cecupation of 
any barren rock in the Pacific may endanger 
the peace of Europe, but at that time very 
little attention was ;aid to the new colony, 
and Mr. Barton states that the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1789 devotes more space to the 
‘* much-talked-of fight between Perrins of Bir- 
mingham and Johnson of Londen” than to 
Phillip’s despatches, One observer, indeed, 
there was who was deeply stirred by the news 
of the founding of the colony. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, the worthy grandfather of an illus- 
trious grandson, wrote some verses On the ccea- 
sion, entitled ‘* Visit of Hope to Sydney Cove,” 
in which be drew a prophetic picture of the 
great city that now covers the beautiful shores 
of Port Jackson, In this case, at least, he was 
not what Byron called bim in the ‘ English 
Bards,’ ‘“‘a mighty master of ut meaning 
rhyme.” In fact, he seems to have possessed 
the gift of prophecy in rare measure, for in the 
* Botanie Garden,’ published in 1701, he wrote 
the remarkable lines : 

**Soon shall thy arm. unconquered s eam! afar 

Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car,’’ 

For some years the young colony was in 
serious danger of starvation, owing to the non- 
arrival of supplies from England. Very few 
of the convicts happened to be farmers, and 
consequently their efforts at cultivation were 
not crowned with success, while the difficulty 
of ; enetrating the brush delayed the discovery 
of the sj lendid farming lands further in the 
interior. Most of the cattle which bad been 
brought in the ships strayed away in 1788, and 
were supposed to bave been killed and eaten 
by the natives, but they were found in i795, 
when they had multiplied into a great herd, in 
the rich yastures along the Nepean River ata 
considerable distance from the coast. In 
Phillip’s time the country a hundred miles 
from the coast was as little known as is the 
vast interior of the continent to-day; but heset 
a good example to later explorers, and, as the 
increasing population stimulates the demand 
for farming land, railways are being Luilt in- 
to what was considered an uninhabitable wil- 
derness, and irrigation is changing the face of 
nature, 

Itisalong step from Gov. Phillip’s struggles to 
provide food for his people to Sir Henry Parke’s 
despatch of October, 1859, in which he invites 
the Prime Minister cf Victoria to join New 
South Wales in ascheme of Australian Federa- 
tion. Ina volumeentitled ‘ United Australia,’ 
the Government of New South Wales has col- 
lected the comments of the English press on 
the proposal, While the writers differ widely, 
the majority seem to regard this as the first 
step towards the ‘* manifest destiny ” of Austra- 
lic—that is, a united government inde; endent 
of the mother country in all but name, Nota 
few, however, still cling to the dream of Imye- 
rial Federation, and find in this proposal some 
encouragement of their hopes, 


The Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rumania. 
Transiated from the German, By Baroness 
Deichmann, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1809, 


THE literary tale 





talent of ‘*Carmen Sylva,” born 
the Princess Elizabeth of Wied in 1843, may 
fairly be reckoned a gift of inheritance. The 
family of Wied has been distinguished through- 
out this century by an intellectual and se’en- 
tife strain. Prince Maximilian, the author of 
an extensive account of a journey in the United 
States, particularly among the Mandan and 
other Indian tribes, and the gatherer of the 
} 


Prinee Hermann of Wied collection now in this 
country, was her great-uncle. Her father, 





Prince Hermann, wrote some volumes cf half- 
mystical, half-rationalistic philosophy on the 
nature of the soul, which sufficiently attest a 
real interest and concern in the higher phases 
of mental culture. The home in which the 
future Queen of Rumaria grew up was thus 
one where literature was a tradition, and it 
possessed other advantages—a beautiful situa- 
tion on the Rhine, the quiet solitude of the 
country, and the neighborhood of the vil. 
lagers, with their sick and peor to be cared 
for by the benevolence of the castle. The 
narrative in this biography of the girl- 
hood of the Princess is in certain ways 
the more attractive portion of the work. 
The child was brought up and educated 
uncer her mother’s charge, instructed in 
the ancient and modern languages, and early 
developed a taste for original composition in 
prose and rhyme, She is described as having 
been passionate, reserved, and independent, 
and evideutly led a life of much mental ex- 
citement; but she also learned early the lessons 
of sympathy and helpfulress to others, and 
formed the habit of conscientioust ess which 
has made her life laboricus and useful, ‘he 
iliness of her brother, Prince Otto, a year and 
a half her junior, who was born with a painful 
organic disorder, from which he suffered until 
his death in his seventeenth year, is a pathetic 
incident in the story; and between his mother’s 
devotion and his own sweet and gentle nature, 
this experience must have counted for much in 
forming the character of so sensitive a person 
as Elizabeth. The glimpses of this domestic 
life, which are given in a few extracts from 
ber father’s and her own letters, afford the 
pleasantest impression of the members of the 
family and of the habits and character of 
their ordinary days. They lived usuaily at 
Neuwied and Monrepos, though from time to 
time they sojourned at Paris or other } laces 
for health or pleasure, 

After the death of her brother Otto in 1862, 
Elizabeth was more especially taken charge of 
by the Grand Duchess Helen of Russia, a near 
relative, under whom in the following year 
she made acquaintance with the world of soci- 
ciety at St. Petersburg, and with whom for 
five years she travelled, with intervals of re- 
turning home, in Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
in the usual resorts of fashion. Her father had 
died in 1864, when she was twenty-one, and 
now in 1568 she had shown no disposition to 
marry. With the sense of duty which charac- 
terized her, she wished to become a teacher. 
Her mother insisted that she should *‘ follow a 
strict course of study and pass her examina- 
tion as a teacher before her plan cou'd Le prac- 
tically carried out.” She meant to found a 
school, and apparently no discouragement 
other than this requirement had been put in 
her way. While these schemes occupied her 
mind, Prince Charles of Rumania asked her 
hand, She was intimately acquainted with 
his sisters, and the two families were old 
friends, but there is great n:iveté in her sud- 
den answer to her mother, who made the unex- 
pected announcement and asked her if she did 
not wish time to consider, ‘‘ No,” she said, 
‘“*he had better come at once; I know I shall 
» It is to be said that she had 
had some hours’ conversation with him ihat 


love him much, 


day during what she supposed was a chance 
encounter at Cologne. They were immediate- 
ly married and went to Rumania, 

Her life in Rumania is a story of benevolent 
and literary activity. A good deal of ccurt 
ceremonial glitters in the pages, but this be- 
longs mainly to great occasions, her welcome, 
the coronation of the two as King and Queen 
in 1S77, the rejoicings over the return of the 














army, and similar festivities. She led a work 
ing iife, except for the illness which trom time 
to time interrupted her labors. She threw 
herself with enthusiasm into her new sphere, 
learned the language with her usual facility 
in that sort of acquirement, and set to work 
founding societies, especially to help the poor 
and to encourage women’s handicrafts. She 
took an orphanage already founded under her 
special protection, started schools of embroi- 
dery, associations to give rough sewing for 
poor women, which have proved very success- 
ful, and to encourage all branches of native 
industry, particularly weaving, a home for 
nursing sisters, soup-kitchens, and many other 
similar enterprises, She won the hearts of 
the people especially by her efforts to care for 
the wounded in the war, by providing hospi- 
tals, and constantly attended at the side of the 
sick soldiers. She followed these pursuits with 
more energy after the death of her only ebild, 
a daughter, in her fourth year, which was her 
most serious sorrow, 

With all this she continued to cultivate her 
literary gifts, which latterly brought her fame 
as ‘‘ Carmen Sylva.” She always had the habit 
of writing verses, but it did not become a 
serious pursuit until after her mature life be- 
gan and her faculties had been stimulated by 
studies in Rumanian literature, and encou- 
raged by the intellectual and literary society 
which gathered about her at Bucharest and at 
Sinaia, her country retreat. Her works con- 
sist of original and translated verse in German, 
novels written partly in collaboration with 
another, a little collection of ‘ Pensées’ in 
French, and some few poems in the latter lan. 
guage. The quantity of her production has 
been remarkable in view of the other occupa- 
tions of her life, The routine of her day is 
described in a passage too lung for quotation. 
She ‘ rises at five”’ and works until eight, and 
only three hours are reserved for herself, 
Receptions began at ten and often lasted until 
seven, since she lived with open doors to any 
who wished to see her. Sometimes there was 
reading and often, apparently, work, as she 
‘*likes to be surrounded by many workers.” To 
her husband she was always unoccupied: ‘* he 
must never notice,” she says, ‘‘that I am at 
work. When he calls or I hear his footsteps, 
pen and paint-brush are thrown away ti'l he 
does not want me any more, 1 think 
that l am first a wife, then the mother of my 
country, and then a poetess,”’ This was at 
Bucharest in 15884. The same impression of 
constant employment and blending of duties 
with intellectual pleasures pervades the vol- 
ume. Many pretty scenes could be chosen to 
give ataste of the variety and frequent pic 
turesqueness of this life, but none more charac- 
teristic than the following little description of 
her visit to the Church of Curtea de Arges, 
for which she had illuminated a Book of the 
Twelve Gospels of the Passion, in memory of 
her child; 

“When I went to fetch my Book of the 
Gospels I found the church full of the com- 
mon people. The Bishop carried it out and 
placed himself before the door of the church 
with it. 1 turned over the pages for the peo- 
ple, who kissed my shoulders, arms, and 
hands, and, crossing themselves, blessed me and 
kissed the book. Women, children, and soldiers 
all crowded around us in the wonder! ul church- 
door. Add to this the sunset, which tinted 
the distant mountains violet and pink, the 
nearer hills golden.’ 

The German purity of the opening chapters 
blends with the Rumanian color at the end, 
and there is, throughout, the charm of a high 
ideal of aristocratic life in the best sense. Pas 
sages of her poetry, which are most intimately 
expressive of her emotions in the different 
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places and under the different trials of her 


life, add a certain natural and affecting el 

ment; and the whole story is presented with 
that effect, experienced in the biographies of 
poets below the first, which leads men to say 
of them that the trve poem is the life. 


Things Japanese; being notes on various sub 
jects connected with Japan, by Basil Hall 
Chamberlain. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 


& Co, 


THE value of a work like this, which is an en- 


cyclopwedia of old and new Japan, depends 
upon the reputation of the compiler as an au. 
thority upon the subjeets of which he treats. 
In tuis case the qualifications of the author 

we may say, rather than compiler—are am} le 
Prof. Chamberlain is a kinsman (grand-ne- 
phew, we betieve) of Capt. Basil Hall, who 
interested Englishmen, and Americans even 
more, by his writings on far Oriental tra 
vel and on American life and custems. Mr 
Chamberlain spent most of his youth and early 
1 


earned 


manhood in southern Europe, and so 
how languages were made, disseeted, and mas- 
tered. Coming to Japan, after Satow, As 
ton, and Hepburn had constructed the lin- 
guistic apparatus so time-saving to Eu 


ropeans, Mr. Chamberlain became so tl 


rough a master of Japanese that the 


native authorities cf the University ay 
him protessor of Japanese and philology. Be 
sides his various linguistic handbooks in bot! 
languages, he has shown his literary taste and 
capacily in his translation of the Kojiki, or 
oldest scriptures of Japan, his * Classical Poetry 
of the Japanese,’ and his comparison of the 
Aino and Japanese geographical nomencla 
ture. His critical powers are of a high order, 
and he spares with his wit neither the ultra 
sentimental admirer of things Japanese, nor 
the natives who wish to abolish their past | 





edict. He shows that “all the causes whict 
produced the Old Japan of our dreams have 
vavished.” It was“ like-an oyster, the open- 
ing of which killed it.’’ ** Feudalism is ne, 
isolation has gone, beliefs have been shattere 

new idols have been set up, ne I 
needs have arisen. In the piace of chivalry 
there is industrialism, in the place of a smal! 
coterie of aristocratic native connoisseurs there 


is a hugeand hugely ignorant foreign publi 





satisfy. All tne causes bave changed, and yet 
it is expected that the eifects w remain as 
heretofore.” 

Reckoning with the fact that Old Japan is 
dead, and considering that the only decent 


thing to do with the corpse is to bur 





Chamberlain sends forth bis little book as an 
epitaph recording the many and extraordinary 


Virtues of the deceased—his virtues, but also 


his frailties. For, quite contrary to the usual 
epitaphist, the author shows where the sinner 
8s Well as the saint is buried. With kindness 
and criticism that make t ay : t 

calls things by their right names and speaks 


his mind freely. He shows that in their lan- 
guage and literature the Japanese are without 

















the spark of genius; that their intellectual 
debt to China is en is at t r 
poetry, of which they are so proud, there is 
little thought that can be transferred to a 
foreign language and bear comparison with 
the world’s best lteratur Yet wherever 
there is @u art, & custom, ar lea, A LT 
beautiful or w erpe g. the a r 
and pleads for its fe As 
ave ! appre f 
our They esteem us W sical for 
attaching so much importance as we do to poe- 
try, to music, to religion, to speculative disqui- 

















$1} ns ary rn t tiureatl Ss DA Wipeie v 
dazzied them, as we t ight e ‘ 
world of irresis e ire and may ‘ 
arts and instruments of war and pea . 
marvellous to the Japanese as O.d Japa ‘ 
ever be to us 
Beginning wi spreface in wt tt e 
collaborators are na 1, a ‘ ‘ 
%’ capita u i tory apie ) 
gives us near y ir hundred pages 
inf mation on tt Ver sul s at tw 
inteilizent | ersons in or out of Japa 
have knowledge Aimost all of the art 
have been written by Prof. Cha eria 
self, and the smoothness and pa es 
of the te xt ve t t tl st le t t 
eld that repeated interviews, quest ‘sa 
examina hs must rs sta 
been necessary fore the sha ys t 3 
Were wr gbt Witt st of en ‘ 
ven ists { KS er }a 
In per licais which trea t t 
th ‘ in addition ¢ thes ers ‘ 
es Issi? ere is a Ar 4 Ve ad 
books on Japa in w l ; s are 
Very propery it first t ‘ i \ 
Work secor and it ! show 
in the Boston Ati Library nearly rty 
two Vears ag s nft nt s As 
fist Vv « lapar t s ta i sea 
1ative script and n and ‘ x 
writing cat 1 x { Ey 
the Ge ins, WK > \ 
lclses f Tan ‘ 
eves, What a st tsa “ ‘ 
t eve iparese his 
str . é \ " 
ftror yes efe i Aus 
they | : w 
AuCces spr i \ ‘ 
We \ ‘ titles s ‘ 
V s1V ews 
By a w 1 t ‘ 
4 i . . by “s 
t x t t x w s ver i t 
ind 1 a . . s Ss . 
themes r ~ s mos y tren 
\ 5, sen . ‘ t t 
S i i i SSeSs x 
boa et ess ca 7 . 
flowers, ceogray story my “ery 
nterVvieWing Jape s ‘ ¢ 4 lt at 
guage Ww i ratur ma ine s s 
Ne s Ames WSiwpers etry 
} i iY tery (twenty pazes). 7 ng. 
v 1 s} tea, theatre, time, 
Tok t e, Ww i Writing cv In 
a eating toOld. a ive the 
t r tr t t. wt e those w I ace 
botl e pew and iare set fort greater 
4s gt it e = { t t t n -¢ n 
t f America ‘ t with Japa 
W Perry are give “ pace sith 
gent i preta and 1 ent 
Towns :iarris is n ioned, even in 
t eX. inthe chapters on railways and 
telegr aphs ta } tis givenof t object 
seon on ¢t graphy l railroa g given by 
Perry at Yok na in “4. nor of the Ame 
rican TauUway equly nt in Ye 
The book is well printed, and the proof 
readiug has been so well done that slips of the 
pen and ters errors are extremely rare, 
work forms a welcome addition to the list 
of t s fruits of s« larship which 
Ave a&.TeaAGY appea ed in both English and 
J 2 ba 
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Boldrewood, R, The Squatter’s Dream: A Story of 


Australian Life. Macmillan & Co. #1.25. 

Carter, J. H. Thomas Rutherton. New York; H. C, 
Nixon, 

Cunningham, Sir H.S. The Herlots. Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25. 

Debans, C. Catherine’s Coquetries: A Tale of French 
Country Life. Worthington Co. 

Kennedy, J. A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan 
guace, fur Use in Elementary Schools. A.S. Barnes 
& Co, 

Kipling, R. Plain Tales from the Hills, 3ded. Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.50. 


Kipling, R. The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other St. Johnston, A. A South-Sea Lover. Macmillan & 
Stories. Harper & Bros, 30 cents, } Co, $1.25. 

Linton, Mrs, E. L, Sowing the Wind. Harper & Bros. | Stock, St. George. Cicero pro Koscio, Part I. Ox 
25 cents. ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan, vo 

Masson, Prof. D. Collected Writings of Thomas De cents. 
Quincey.- Vol, X, Literary Theory and Criticism. , Waters, R. Life of Willlam Cobbett. Sd ed. Worth- 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. | ington Co. 

Ransome, Prof. C. Short Studies of Shakspere’s Plots | White, Prof. H. 8S. Selections from Heine's Poems. 
Macmillan &Co. $1. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

Ryan, Marah E. In Love’s Domains: ATrilogy. Chi- | Younghusband, Capt.G.J. Fraysand Forays, Lon- 


cago: Rand, McNally & Co. | don: Percival & Co. 
Schubin, O. ‘*Oh Thou, My Austria !’’ Philadel- | Zubof, R. I. Viera. The American News Co. 60 
* phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. | cents. 








_* Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
Engiand Journal of Education, 


“The * Young Folks’ Cyclopawdia’ should be in every 
uventle Nbrary.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Soard of kducation,. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Things...$2.50. 


of 
CYCLOP.EDIA i Persons and Places. $2.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
NOVELS AND TALES 


DEALING WITH 
American Country Life. 


The object of this HMst (consisting of extracts from the 
Atlantic, Critic, Nation, and other critical journals) is 
to direct readers, such as would enjoy the kind of 
books here described, to a number of novels which, in 
many cases, have been forgotten within a year or two 
after publication. It is hoped that the publication of 
this and similar lists will lessen in some measure the 
disposition to read an inferior New book, when superior 
OLD books, equally fresh to most readers, are at band, 

Respecting the list, Mr. W. D, HOWELLS writes to the 
complier thus: 

**l am delighted with the notion of your list of 
Novels about Country Life in America, and I think 
you have most charmingly realized it. The book will 
be useful toeverv book-lover and critic and librarian. 
Now that it satisfies it, I know thatI have always felt 
the need of just such a list.’ 

62 double-column pages. Price, 50 cents (32 specl- 
wen pages, 10 cents). Address 

W. M, GRISWOLD, 
Combridge, om, 


“The Nation.” 
1865-1890. 


In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of this 
journal, Mr. Kruell has engraved on wood, in the 
hignest style of the art, after a recent hotograph by 
G, C,Cox, a porirait of the founder anc present editor 
of the Nation, 


EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 


The size of the block is 9x6 inches; the impression fs 
on Japan paper, under the personal supervision of the 
artist, and loosely mounted. Only one hundred 
proofs will be offered for sale, and each will be signed 
and numbered, Price, Ten Dollars, carriage ow aid, 
Address GUSTAV KRUELL, Fast Orange, N. J. 


*.* Mr. Kruell offers at the same price, and in the 
same style, proof portraits of CHARLES DARWIN one in 
his prime, one in old age), ASA GRAY, WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON, and WENDELL PHILLIPS, The edition in 
these cases is limited to 200 copies for allexcept Gray 
(100), 

** Certainly we may look in vain among other graphic 
arts pen pees ie en. with (hese portraits,’’— 
The Nation, January 2 


ei have published 
D. C. HEATH & CO. pecker tes Gane 
year sixteen books for school usein French and fifteen 
in German. A half dozen others in each department 
are in press or iu active preparation. Before deciding 
upon texts for the coming term, you should send for 
our Modern Language Catalogue. and write us for any 
texts that you wish for examination. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON. 


New York: 740 and 742 Broadway 
Chicago: 122 and ‘124 Wabash Avenue, 





Choice new text-books and helps for nearly every 
brench of school and college work. 

illustrated Catalozue mailed free to any address. 

Correspondence with educators is invited, 





The Student’s Series of Latin} MAIL-IMPORT ATION 


Classics. | eee ee = 
Danieil’s Latin Prose Composition. i O R Ei F i G IV b O OA > 


Fowler’s Menaechmi of Plautus, 
AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Books thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
twenty-four days 
Large stock of Foreign Books on hand ; = Books of 


t Ready. 


Herberman’s Sallust, Cataline. 
Lord’s Livy. Books XXI and XXII. 
Kirkland’s Horace, Satires and Epis- 


sania 


tles. whatever description American and Foreifn, in any 
ns ; F language; Sets of Seriais; Out-of print, and Kare Book: 
Hopkins’s Tacitus. Germania and | In Press, Second. hand Books from —— and auction 
sales procured at low terms. Tauchnitz dition, 
Agricola. Free of duty—Importation tor Public Libraries, 
Wiggin’s Ovid. Selections from the Schools, and Colleges. Foreign offices at 
Metamorphoses, LONDON, PARIS, LEI} ZIG. 





Miller’s Latin Composition for Col- 


leges. ? B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


In Preparation, Sixteen Volumes, 812 Broadway, New York. 


The Student's Series of Eng- | To Clubs, Libraries , Colleges, 


' Schools, etc. 
lish Classics. BRENTANO’S invite attention to theirstock of books, 


in all Departments of Literature, embracing the classic 
and standard authors, current Fiction, Beiles- Lettres, 
and acomplete collection of French and other foreign 
literature. 

Our own houses in Paris and London, with reliable 
correspondents in other European capitals, enable us 
to serve those purchasing through us with entire satis- 
faciion in every “seagate Book-Chat, a monthly publi- 
Ss y > > , cation covering the entire field of current literature 
Six Volumes Ready. . and comprehending an index tothe leading periodicals 
Several others in Preparation. of the worid, is of instant and practical vatue to all in- 
terested in books issued from day to day. Sample 
| copy, 10 cents; $1.00 ) per year. Address __ 
| BR«NTANO'S, 5 Union Square, New York. 








Macaulay's Second Essay on the Earl 
of Chatham. 

Introduction to the Study of Ruskin. 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, 


} 
In Press. 
} 


Catalogues on application, 


ee ee 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | F. W. CHRISTER N, 
| 254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New Tork. 


rter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
eas lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 


New YorK, Boston, CHICAGO. 





! 
| to and Latin Classics. C atalogues of s:ock mailed on 
A Theological Curiosity. demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
Familiar to our Forefathers 1,500 years ago, but | books received from | aris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
not now known to one man in 50,000, r Tr © 
DUPRAT & CO., 





a A eng f awe Books, being the Gospels and _° ) 
the Episties thrown out of the New Testament | sy f k ] ks 
by the Council of Nice, A.D. 325; translated mporters O ine 900 S 
from the original tongues with copious Notes, (349 SrH Avenue, New York. 

and [llustrations from ancient Missais and Minia- | ————— ee 


tures. E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


Of this work, Dr. TALMAGE has recently said: 
‘Christ is the joyous boy of the fields. Weare not 
permitted to think that the shadows of Calvary dark- 
ened His pathway as a youth, and the Apocryphal Books 
> New Testament show much of the early life of 





Books AND PRINTs, 
WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORE. 


rist not to be found in the four Evangelists,”’ Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. : 
Price, in large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Sold only by ~ BOOKS IN. THE Subscription to ote pe. 
subscription. Agents wanted in every county. FOREIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnitz British 


Send for cireulurs. ANCIENT LANGUAGES, Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, pn lit een dey winches 
ia W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 
_2e York, has just issued a new Catalogue relating 
to America, Local History, Genealogy, etc. sent to 


The Independent Se ie 


also an unbound set; various vols. pom bound 


EDUCATIONAL NUMBER, | Seaanboueg: 26.900, ot4 pumpers, a peragele oF 








The Catholics and the Publie Schools, JOHNS HOPKINS UN IIVE RSI “ Y. 


Views of Protestants and Catholics. American and 
Foreign Schools. Religion and the Schools, Dis 
cussed by Howard Crosby, D.D.; W. T, Harris, U.S. r 
Commissioner of Education; Cardinal (;ibbons; Hon. BALTIMORE 
John Jay LL.D.; Archbishop tireland; George E. 
Cramer; Kev, James Nilan; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Wal- 
lace Thornton; A. Tolman Smith; Principal Bancroft 
of Phillips Academy; ‘theodore Stevens: Anna C. 
Bra kett; Daniel Merriman, D.D.; E. P, Powell, and 
many other educators, officials, and clergymen. 
Price 10 cents. One year $3.0v. 


251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
PETITES CAUSERIES. New Ebpirion just out, Exercises with 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH have been aided tothe book. Also acomplete conju 
gationo! French verbs. A pamphlet containing these exercises has been printed separately for those 
schools which already have the former edition of * Petites Causeries.’ 
A copy of the pamphlet and the key to it will be sent free to teachers, with the circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s 
Works, Address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 





Announcements for the next academic year 


are now ready, and will be sent on application. 
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Se hale IS. 
COWLES fe ots pine 


. Boston, 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS, 
Ernest L, Masor, Henry H. Kitson, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, Mercy A. BalLey, 
ANNIE E. RIDDELL. 

The eighth vear of this weil-established scnool opens 
October i. Superior In equipment and in arrange 
ment for convenience and comfort; modelled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full Courses In Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including still Life and Water Colors. Spectal 
attention to Life Studies, Vortraiture, and [llustrating. 
Class in Modelling and Interior Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 

F. M. CowLes. 


The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. 


CLASS-ROOMS: 


1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Thorough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Mo 
delling. with especial reference tothe application of 
artistic training to practical industrial aims; to Tex- 
tiles, Pottery, Car ving, Moulding, ete. 
For circulars _ ali particulars, address 
L. W. MILLER, Principal, at the School. 


University of the City of New York 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890. 
For Catalogues, etc., ap ply to 

Prof. I. F. RUsskir, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


a ‘ e “i aoa 

rok > > Patnesville, O. 
Lake Erie we minary ’—Location plea 
sant and healthful. Course of study liberal and tho 
rough, Thirty second year bezins September .v, L890. 


Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


ates! cea eer Reopen SCHOOL. 


ast 4: <i ree t. eopens October 1, 
. We tRIDGE Davis, Ph.D., Principal, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sbreaklast Cocod 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are usec paration. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or nie 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent ign, Kt is 
delicious, nourishing, st t 


SILY DIGESTED, an ‘dl adr 

















for invalids as well as perso ns in health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E, Baltimore St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th 8t. 
Washingt yn, 817 Market Space 


RH. Galpen, 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


U) 
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BLACK BOARDS 





Ete., 1 
East 14th Street, 
New York 


WERSONS INTERESTED IN EGYP- 
TOLOGY, Assyriology, and Biblical Research-—the 
work of the Egypt and Palestine Exvioration Funds, 
eic.—are requested to send their ad iress to 
Bistra, Meriden, Ct 





re dates an 
x 911, Philadelpnia, Penna 





We buy and sell Bills of Exch on 

Letters and make cable transfers of — to 

of Europe, Australia. and the West Indies, 

also make Collections and issue Com- 

Credit mercia! and Travellers’ Credits, avatla- 
reqait. ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO, 6809 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


RAYS HARBOR 


Washington, The Duluth of che Pact \¢ Coast. 
> ft f(r 
Ratlroad Terminus ee 
now being pushed through to Gray’ Harbor from the 
Walla Wal'a wheat fleids. Rich tributary country 
wheat, coal, hay, and timber. Largest body of Govern 
ment land in Washington subject to homesteat, tribu 
tary. Two-fifths of all umber fn Washington tribu 
tary: the future seat of great lumber manufacturing 
and other 7 W/ north of San 
industries. e Best Harb Y Francisco; 18 
square miles of anchorage; only 1) miles of towage 
350 miles nearer San Francisco and the world's markets 
than Tacoma. Possessed of unparalleled natural re 
sources, Grays Harbor and the Grays Harbor country 
offers great inducements to settlers, investors, and 
business men. For eomplete particulars, address 
GRAYS HARBOR CoO., Grays Harbor, Washington 





Jarvis Conklin 
Capital paid uf, - $1,500,000. 


Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Banking partment. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
6 DEBENTURE BONDS, 

)% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS. 

239 Broadway, - : New York, 


iy 0); ANS FOR CORPORATIONS 
WwW AND INDIVIDUAL 

INVESTORS MADE. SEAR 
ing 64.7%, and xs. bday in MORTGAGE LOANS 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, ANK STOCKS, and MI 
NICIPAL BONDS, on nn National Rank of 
Kansas City, First National Bank of New York, First 
— Bank of Chicago, Maverick National tank of 
soston, 


MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, Mo 


CAREFUL INVESTORS, 


before placing permanently their funds, will 
write for 
“A FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE 
LIABLE INVESTMENT SECURITIES,” 
to 
HERBERT B. C -HUR CH, Banker and Broker, 


A? Conerace Ser Roston Vass. 


IDLE 


Send for circulars t& 
Wu. HP AR MEN rER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
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cent. can be realized within Bext year, Lats from $2 
1 a from $10 upward Improved property 
yw for 10 per cent., beside the increase [r ’ 
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@ Ui EAN E S 

2 mer Resort, University tow f 'nnsbr k 
Austria; 1%" feet above the s - weet ry. bracing 
slimate. Hotel Tirol. open ail the vear ar, Landsee 
Proprietor. Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnisbed 
Elevator. Superior cuisine ta’ied Rote or 41a carte 
Reduced rates in winter. Carrmaces and sleizns at iow 
rates. Charming excursions made fr hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages fo f 
the languages, history, science. art, Music, eic., at 
very moderate terms Eminent medicai care and 
ski eq nur. es if desired Rest Enclish and Americar 
references, istrated pamphiets sent on applicat 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Miuttital 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Premfums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 


ary, 1889, to Sist December, 188y $4 184 are 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Lat 

January, 1889 , : 1,38 154 87 
Total Marine Premiums $5.5 ‘ 


Premfums marked off from lst January 
ISkY, to Slat December, L&Sp Ba late 


Losses pald during the same 
“ 


period ‘ . BLS 408 44 
Returna of Premiums and 
Expenses. | eo? 7 


The Company has the following Assets, vis 
Unite! States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stacks t 4 ~ 
Loans, sec! 





ed by Stocks and otherwise YS a) Ow 











Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

estimated at i bem) Oe 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable L.4Ar We ‘ 
Cashin Bank . s . 
Amount “a , “ | ; 4 

Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding ¢ ef ee 
of profita will be paid to the ? teres eof or r 
legal representatives on and after T slay e f 

f February next 

The outstanding certificates of the tesueof 188 
be redeemed and pal to ¢ holders thereat r 
leval representatives and after T mtay i » 
of February next, fr which date a nterest there 
will cease The ee theates tot prod mia 
of pay tand noe 

Ad | lof FORTY 1} “ENT {<4 nm the 
ne ea i pre < ¢ pany ¢ 
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J.D. Jones. Geors ie An™ W Hardt 
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A. A. Raven Hewlett T? as Maitian.! 
Joe. BH. Cha ar aS mile ra Pursievr 
James Low, } ry F aw ley a eA. Hew t 
Ww Sturvis as. H. Marsh Ore N ‘ 
Re H 1 as Tees stat Ams ik 
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Wr Dewrox N Ss t R.H ¥ 
Wm. H. We Faw. Flord ea, Joseph Ag 
Horace Gray George H. Macy too. VN ‘ 
Wm. E. Dxxige Lawr'nee Turnure, Ve nH . 
John L. Riker, Waldron P. Brown 


JOHN D. JONES, President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President 
A A RAVEN 4 View Pe . 
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J. ¢ BROCK ENBROUGH, Jr., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


STATE OF We Ranenents FOR. 


hat FaAIRRAVEN will be the greatest city 
Sound ts assured Substantial provements and u 
t tel Pesources rortunes made by inve now, 
For any information, address bAM WELL. & WARNER, 
nves ent Bankers. Fairhaven, Was 
( “REAT FALLS, MONTANA.—CITY 
Py f wonderful resources, immense water power 
gold, silver, copper. lead. lumber. eoa rom. catrie 
horses, w and agriculture. Phenomenal growth 
For full particuiars addre«s 


SECRETARY HOaRD OF TRADE 
Great Falla, Mont. 


| LSSOULA mwiden Cityvef MONTANA. 
4 Raliroad and manufacturing centre, fine water 


power, rich agricultural iands, mines, lumber, etc. 
A Prosperous city and rich coun:ry Full particulars, 
inciuding beautiful book, ‘ Missoula Liustrated,’ sent 
free upon application t 
FParRcHILp, Consien & Co... Missoula. Mont. 
DACA NUMBES VOLUMES, OR 
) ts of jeadir and scarce magazines, etc, for 
aie by H iLidams, 196 W. 10th St., N. Y¥. 
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A FEW MORE OF THE 
NOTEWORTHY TEXT-BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


GINN & COMPANY. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books 


I-VI. Edited by the late William ¥, Allen, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin, Tert and 
Note Edition, 12mo, cioth, xlii-+-444 pp.  Illustrat- 


ed, $1.50. Text Edition, 
Price separate, 40 cents, 
This follows the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
(Greenough) and the Brutus of Cicero (Kellogg) in the 
College series o: Latin Authors. 
** Certainly one of the very best and most servicea- 
bie editions of a classic author that I have ever seen.’’ 
— Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, 


A New System of Written Ac- 


CENTUATION, prescribed by the Royal Academy 
of Spain. By Lieutenant Henry i, LEMLy, U, ». 
A. 12mo0, paper, 15 pp., 10 cents. 
The character of this little work and its value are 
sumMiciently indicated by the title. 


Reference Handbook of English 
HisTORY for Readers, Students, and Teachers. 
By KE. H. GURNEY. 12mo, cloth, 114 pp., 75 
cents, 

Intended as a constantcompanion and assistant to 
the reader and student, affording him a rapid and easy 
method of placing his persons and dates before him in 
accurate relationship to each other. 

** It will be found tnvaluabie to those for whom it 
was originally and principally intendea,’’— Baltimore 
American, 


Elements of Structural and Sys- 
TEMATIC BOTANY. For High Schools and Ele- 
mentary College Courses, By Douglas H. Camp 
bell, Ph. D., Professor of Botany in the [ndiana 
University. 12mo, cloth, x + 253pp. Fuily illus- 


2mo, paper, il-+-238 pp. 


traied. $1.12. 

The special distinction of this Botany is that it be- 
ins at the beginning, that is, with the simplest forms. 
tis also believed to embody better than any other 

text-book the coaclusions of the most recent and re- 
liable investigators, 

**It is the oniy work in English at all satisfactory for 

high school students,’’—-Charles W. Dodge, Teacher of 
Botany and Biology, High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Plant Organization. A Review of 
the Structure and Morphology of Plants by the 
Written Method. By R. Hatstep Warp, F.k.M.LS., 
Professor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
institute, second Edition, revised, Smali quarto, 
flexicle boards, 136 pp.-+-32 blank pases. Llius- 
trated. 75 cents. 

The plan is designed to encourage close observation. 
exact knowledge, and precise statement, The author 
believes it better to makeacareful study of a few 
plants than a loose, incomplete survey of many. ithe 
use of the technica! terms of Botany is made optional 

* Dr. Ward’s plan for the study of plant organization 
is the best we have seen.’’—N. C. Schaeffer, Principal 
of Keystone State Normal School, Pa. 


The Best Elizabethan Plays. 


KF dited, with notes, by William R. Thayer. imo, 
cloth, i1+611 pp., $1.25. 

This volume inciudes The Jew of Malta, by Marlowe; 
The Akhemist, by Ben Jonson; Philaster. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher; The Two Noble Kinsmen, by tletcher and 
shakespeare; and The luchess of Maiti, by Webster, 
These plays are specially worthy of study, both on ac- 
count of their own merits and asa help to the under 
standing and prover criticism of Shakespeare. 

** The idea of the book is inevery way commendable 
and the execution praiseworthy.’’—J. N. Demmon, I’ro 
Sessor of English Literature, University of Michigan. 


The Elements of Astronomy. 
A Text-book for use in High Schools and Acade 
mies. By Charies A. Young, Ph... Professor of 
Astronomy in the Collesze of New Jersey, and 
author of *A General Astronomy.’ 12mo, haif 
leather, x-+472 pp. bulty illustrated. $1.40. 

A book carefully adapted for the grades it aims to 
supply, by one of the most eminent scholars, most 
popular lecturers, and most succe-sfu!l teachers in the 
deparimentof Astronomy. Its success in the class 
room has been equal to its intrinsic merits as a scien- 
tific work. 

** It is an ideal text-book.’’—Prof. W. C. Peckham, 
Ade'phi Academy, brookiyn, N.Y. 


’ > 
Young’s Uranography. Bound 
with * The Elements of Astronomy,’ and also sepa- 
rately. 12mo, flexible leatherette covers, 42 pp., 
besides 4 double-page star maps, 30 cents. 
This gives a brief description of the constellations 
visible in the United stares, with star maps ana lists o1 
objects observable with a smali telescope, 


Elementary Mathematical Tables 
By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, D.>c., Professor of 
ihvsies in the University of Texas. Svo, cloth, 
iv 06 pp., 75 cents. 

These tavies have beeu found to possess substantlai 
advantaces in point of arrangement, for example, 
over any previously published, and are recommeded 
for the use of ali Who have occasion to use tables in 
practical work. 

"A useful collection of tables, admirably arranged 
for convenience in use, and presented in very attrac- 
tive typography.’’— Prof. wscom Greene, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Copies sent to teachers, post-paid, on receipt of the 
introduction prices given above. Correspondence is 
invited, 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, and London, 


Publishers, 











The Nation 


‘A volume uhich sheds a flood of light on the 
early history of Christianity.” 


The Story of the Jews Under 
ROMAN RULE. By the Rev. W. DovuGLas 
MORRISON. Being the 29th volume in the 


‘*STORY OF THE NATIONS”’’ Series. Large 


2mo, with maps and 60 illustrations, Cloth 


extra, $1.50. 


**This is the only English book which deals 
with this special subject, and it is therefore pe- 
culiarly fortunate that the author should have 
shown himself so thoroughly qualified tor his 
task.’"’—N. Y. Sun. 

“The rich stores of accumulated knowledge 
have been carefully digested, and the results em- 
bodied in the narrative shed a flood of light on 
the times. From either the historical or the doc- 
trinal point of view it must be conceded that this 
volume is anindispensable aid to the history of 
the period, and it will provea valuabie aajunct 
to Biblical instruction. ’’—Phila. Ledger. 

** It isa comparatively rare thing to meet with 
a book of so much general interest and yet at the 
same time containing so great an amount of 
genuine scholarship, . . . A living, breath- 
ing narrative, thoroughly interesting as well in 
the directly historical portions as in che deserip- 
tions of Jewish traditions, laws, and belie!s. ... 
Adelighttul combination of instruction and inte- 
rest.’’— Manchester Examiner. 

** Presented with singular lucidity and with 
an admirable combination of brevity in style 
with completeness of matter. A worthy addi- 
ion to an admirable series.’’—Scotsman. 


In the Time of the Cherry View- 
ING. An Episodein Japan. By MARGARET 
PEALE, 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


‘““The story is told with striking truth to the 
far Oriental background and environment.’’— 
Nation, 

‘*The story is brisk, bright, and charmingly 
conceived. . . . Just the thing for a rail- 
way ride or an evening hour of refreshment.’’— 
Critic. 

**A more charming and amusing piece of lite- 
rary work has notlately appeared. . . . t 
isa book full of delicate wit and satire, graceful, 
original, modest, aud altogether charming.’’— 
New York Sun, 

** The story is unquestionably clever and amus- 
ing.’’—Chicago Journal. 

** A charming little sketch, which would be 
quite idyllic did it not show traces of dealing 
with actual experiences, . . . It will prove 
that a journal ot a journey in a far-away land 
may be written so as to be entertaining to those 
who read it.”’— Boston Times. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus or the ‘** Story of the 
Nations’? and of the ** Heroes of the Nations”’ 
and list of publications for the fall season sent on 


application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23a St., New York, 








American Statesmen. 
Twenty-three volumes, $1.25 each. 
American Men of Letters. 
Eleven volumes, $1.25 each, 
American Commonwealths. 
Thirteen volumes, $U.25 each, 


American Religious Leaders 


Three volumes ready, $1,25 each, 





For full descriptive circulars, address 
FHloughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


416 pages, paper. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


383 pages, paper, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Mailed prepaid ior 14cents each (or both for 25 cents) 
by the American Swedenborg P. and P. Society, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 
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LOVELL’S | 
Recent Publications. 


In Lovell’s American Authors 


Serzes. 


No. 11. Sunset Pass. 


By Capt. CHARLES KING. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 14. A Lazy Man’s Work. 


By FRANCEs C. SPARHAWK. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In Lovell’s International Series. 
No. 89. The Bishop’s Bible. 


By D. C. MurrAY and H. HERMANN, 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


106. The Vicomte’s Bride. 


By EsMeE STUART. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 


No. 109. The Keeper ofthe Keys. 
By F. W. RoBINson. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
No. 110. The Scudamores. 
By F. C. Painips and C, J. WILLs. 
Cioth, $1.00: paper, 50 cents, 


The Confessions of a 


W oman. 
By MABEL COLLINS. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


115. For One and the World. 


By M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS. 
Cloth, $1.00. paper, 50 cents. 


No. 121. The Word andthe Will. 


By JAMES Payn. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


The Great Mill 
Mystery. 


By ADELINE SARGEANT. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


No. III. 


No. 


No. 124. St. 





In Lozvell’s Westminster Scrtes. 
No. 6. The Tale of Chloe. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. Paper, 25 cents. 


No. 8. Frances Kane's For- 


tune. 


By L. T. MEADE. Paper, 29 cents. 


12. The Havoc of a Smile. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Paper, 25 cents. 


No. 


The Passion Play at 
Ober Ammergau. 


By CANON FARRAR. Paper, 25 cents, 


U nited States Book Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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‘HUSETTS, foston, Kearsarge Avenue. 
Roxee RY LATIN SCHOUL.—246TH 
year. Fall term op: -- Monday, Sept. 1 Ex 
aminations for admission wiil be held) on Fri lay, 
Sept. 12, beginning ar <td o’eleek. Boys can bere 
ceived into either the Classica: or the Scientifie Course, 
and wil! be placed as high as their present attainment 
warrants. Examinatious foradvanced standing Satur 
day, >e;t. 18, at nine GrORGE F. FORBES 
Acting Head Mas’er. 





PRIS HUSETTs, B ston, o Marlborough St, 
TISS BROWN AND MISS OWE: 
reopen their Home and Day School for Giris Oct, 

1. Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
A TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’'S HO. VE 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S: SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18¥0. A mited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place 


M:: HALE’S SCHOOL PRE P. {RES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


MASSACHU ETTS, Brookline, Cypress Street. 
] TSS LE WTIS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
i. —Three miles out of Boston. Fail term begins 
Oct. 1, 1890, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden Street. 
fis OWNE & NICHOLS'S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys reopens Sept, 24. Entrance and Condition 
Examinations Sept. 2% Preparatory department fuil; 
afew vacancies in C ‘lasses I, tl,and lV. Address the 
Principals at Kockport, Mass, 
GEORGE H, LROWNE. EDGAR H. Nicrors 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
f OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBVUT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in ali respects. Charm ing location 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


H?: ME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, rv 

ing, and canoeing. French spoken in the fami ly. 


Separate tuition and best care: f health of pupils 
JAMES S. GARLAND. A.B., Harv., 1868, 





; MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point, 
sow DER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for sctentific school, collece, or business, 
Laboratories, The bovs are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. KNapre, S.B. (M.LT.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
QROSPECT HILL School for Young La 
dies,—2Ist year, Regular and Special Courses 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Our certificate admits 
toSmith. Science, Art, Musie. J.C, Parsows, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
M*: KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys,—Twenty — year be engl Oct. 1, 1890, 
Mrs. - Knap ‘p, Prin; H. B. LEARNED (Ha , H’d Master, 
~ MASSACHU SETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
£ tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boysa.—School Year 
begins September 17. For al! information address 
WruriamM EVERETT, Ph] 








MASSAC HU SETTS, South Braintree 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
Term, fourteenth year, be gins september 17, 
1890. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL 
MASSACHUSETTS, Sp pring tfleid. 

V R. AND MRS. JUHN McDUFFIE, 
l Successors to Miss Catharine L. How ard h 
School for Girla Address Mrs. JoHN McDvurr 

care of Miss C atnarine L. Ho 








M ASSACHUSETTS, West mani mn. 
EST NE ile N ENGL SH AND 
Classical School —Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, sept. 17, 1300. A family scho ol for lads 


and misses; prepares for college, sclentific school, 
business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NaTH’LT. ALLEN. At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
7ORCE STEM FULFIL CHNI( IN- 
tITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Me : 
Elec “arteal Engineering, (Chemistry, and 
Political Science. New and finely e juip 
ries and workshops. Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D, President of Facu'ty. 





Massac HUSETTS, Worcester, 
OHA W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, at 66 Weat St., opens & 7 
Preparation for College. Send for Catalogu 


MASSACHUSETIsS, “\ orcester. 
] RS. THROCOP'’S SCHOOL FOR 
Pi Young Ladies and Children. College prepara 
tory. __ Reopens Oct. 1. $6 er year. 


ne MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—MISS KIM- 
BALL’S Day and Boarding Schoo! for Girls is 

finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 
Pleasant, cheerful home. Collece- reparatory an 
special courses. Desiran!e home for mocheriess girls. 
Address Home ScHoow 
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A FEW MORE OF THE 
NOTEWORTHY TEXT-BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


GINN & COMPANY. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books 
I-VI. Edited by the late William F, Allen, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin, Jexrt and 
Note Edition, 12mo, cloth, xlii+444 pp. Illustrat- 
ed, $1.50. Text Hdition, 12mo, paper, il-+238 pp. 
Price separate, 40 cents, 

This follows the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
(Greenough) and the Brutus of Cicero (Kellogg) in the 
College series o: Latin Authors. 

** Certainly one of the very best and most servicea- 
bie editions of a classic author that | have ever seen.’’ 
— Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College. 


A New System of Written Ac- 


CENTUATION, prescribei by the Royat Academy 
of Spain. By Lieutenant Henry i, LEMLy, U, 5 
A. 12mo0, paper, 15 pp., 10 cents. 
The character of this little work and its value are 
sufficiently indicated by the title, 


Reference Handbook of English 
HISTORY for Readers, Students, and Teachers. 
By E. H. GURNEY. 12mo, cloth, 114 pp., 75 
cents, 

Intended as a constant companion and assistant to 
the reader and student, affording him a rapid and easy 
method of placing his persons and dates before him in 
accurate re lationship to each other. 

“It will be found invaluabie to those for whom it 
was originally and principally intendea,’’—Baltimore 
American. 


Elements of Structural and Sys- 
TEMATIC BOTANY. For High Schools and Ele- 
mentary College Courses. By Douglas H. Camp- 
bell, Ph. D., Professor of Botany in the Indiana 
University. 12mo, cloth, x + 253pp. Fuily illus- 
trated. $1.1 

The special distinction of this Botany is that it be- 
zins at the beginning, thatis, with the simplest forms. 
tis also believed to embody better than any other 

text-book the conclusions of the most recent and re- 
liable investigators, 

**Itis the only work in English at all satisfactory for 

high school students,’’—-Charles W. Dodge, Teac her of 

Botany and Biology, High School, Detroit, "Mich. 


Plant Organization. A Review of 
the Structure and Morphology of Plants by the 
Written Method. By R. Hatstep Warp, F.K.M.S., 
Professor of Kotany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
institute, second Edition, revised. Smali quarto, 
flexiole boards, 136 pp.-+-32 blank pases. Liius- 
trated. 75 cents, 

The plan is designed to encourage close observation. 
exact knowledge, and precise statement. The author 
believes it better to makeacareful study of a few 
plants than a loose, incomplete survey of many. ithe 
use of the technica! terms of Botany is made optional 

“Dr. Ward's plan for the study of plant organization 
is the best we have seen,’’—N. C. Schaeffer, Principal 
of Keystone State Normal School, Pa. 


The Best Elizabethan Plays. 


Fdited, with notes, by Willlam R. Thayer. 1:zmo, 
cloth, i1+611 pp., é1.2 
This volume includes The Jew of Malta, by Marlowe; 
The Akhemist, by Ben Jonson; Philaster. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher; The J'wo Noble Kinsmen, by tletcher and 
shakespeare; and The Duchess of Maiji, by Webster, 
These plays are specially worthy of study, both on ac 
count of their own merits and asa help to the under. 
standing and prover criticism of Shakespeare. 
** The idea of the book is inevery way commendable 
and the execution praiseworthy.’’—J, N. Demmon, I’ro 
Sessor of English Literature, University of Michigan. 


The Elements of Astronomy. 
A Text-book for use in High Schools and Acade 
mies. By Charies A. Young, Ph.w., Professor of 
Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, and 
author of *A General Astronomy.’ 12mo, haif 
leather, x+472 pp. tulty illustrated. $1.49. 

A book carefully adapted for the grades it aims to 
supply, by one of the most eminent scholars, most 
popular lecturers, and most succe-sful teachers in the 
department of Astronomy. Its success in the class 
room has been equal toits intrinsic merits as a scien- 
tifle work. 

**It is an ideal text-book.’’—Prof. W. C. Peckham, 
Ade'phi Academy, brookiyn, N.Y. 


’ 

Young’s Uranography. Bound 
with * The Elements of Astronomy,’ and also sepa- 
rately. 12mo, flexible leatherette covers, 42 pp., 
besides 4 double page star maps, 30 cents. 

This gives a brief description of the constellations 

Visible in the United stares, with star maps and lists o1 

objects observable with a smali telescope, 


Elementary Mathematical Tables 


By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, D.>c., Professor of 
Fhysies in the University ot Texas, Svo, cloth, 
iv 06 pp., 75 cents, 

These tavies have been found to possess substanttai 
advantaces in point of arrangement, for example, 
over any previously published, and are recomme:ded 
for the use of alt Who have occasion to use tables in 
practical work. 

A useful collection of tables, admirably arranged 
for convenience in use, and presented in very attrac 
tive at on te rai wscom Greene, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 

Copies sent to teachers, post-paid, on receipt of the 
introduction prices given above. Correspondence is 


invited, 


rINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, and Tondon. 
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“4A volume uhich sheds a flood of light on the 
early history of Christianity.” 


The Story of the Jews Under 
ROMAN ROLE. By the Rev. W. DoUGLAS 
MORRISON. Being the 29th volume in the 
‘“*STORY OF THE NATIONS” Series. Large 
12mo, with maps and 60 illustrations, Cloth 
extra, $1.50, 

**This is the only English book which deals 
with this special subject, and it is therefore pe- 
culiarly fortunate that the author should have 
shown himself so thoroughly qualified for his 
task.”"’"—N. Y. Sun. 

si The rich stores of accumulated knowledge 
have been caretully digested, and the results em- 
bodied in the narrative shed a flood of light on 
the times. From either the historical or the doc- 
trinal point of view it must be conceded that this 
volume is an indispensable aid to the history of 
the period, and it will provea valuabie aajunct 
to Biblical instruction.’’—Phila. Ledger. 

** Tt isa comparatively rare thing to meet with 
a book of so much general interest and yet at the 
sume time containing so great an amount of 
genuine scholarship. . . . <A living, breath- 
ing narrative, thoroughly interesting as well in 
the directly historical portions as in the descrip- 
tions of Jewish traditions, laws, and beliets. ... 
Ade lighttul combination of instruction and inte- 
rest.’’— Manchester Examiner. 

** Presented with singular lucidity and with 
an admirable combination of brevity in style 
with completeness of matter. A worthy addi- 
ion to an admirable series.’’—Scotsman. 


In the Time of the Cherry View- 
ING. An Episode in Japan. By MARGARET 
PEALE. 16mo0, paper, 25 cents, 


*““Thne story is told with striking truth to the 
far Oriental background and environment.’’— 
Nation, 

‘*The story is brisk, bright, and charmingly 
conceived. . . . Just the thing for a rail- 
way ride or an evening hour of refreshment.’’— 
Critic. 

**4 more charming and amusing piece of lite- 
rary work has not lately appeared. . o . as 
isa book full of delicate wit and satire, graceful, 
original, modest, aud altogether charming.’’— 
New York Sun. 

** The story is unquestionably clever and amus- 
ing.’’—Chicago Journal. 

‘A charming little sketch, which would be 
quite idyllic did it not show traces of dealing 
with actual experiences, . . . It will prove 
that a journal ot a journey in a far-away land 
may be written so as to be entertaining to those 
who read it.’’— Boston Times. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus or the *‘ Story of the 
Nations’? and of the ** Heroes of the Nations’’ 
and list of publications for the fall season sent on 


application, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERTES. 








American Statesmen. 


Twenty-three volumes, $1.25 each. 
American Men of Letters. 
Eleven volumes, $1.25 each. 
American Commonwealths. 
Thirteen volumes, $1.25 each, 


American Religious Leaders 


Three volumes ready, $1.25 each. 





For full descriptive circulars, address 


Houghton, Miffiin © iS Co., Boston. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


416 pages, paper. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


383 pages, paper, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
Mailed prepaid ior 14cents each (or both for 25 cents) 
by the American Swedenborg P, and P. Society, 20 
Cooper Union, New York, 


“LOVELL’S _ 
Recent Publications. 


In Lovell’s American Authors 
Ser7es. 
No. 11. Sunset Pass. 


By Capt. CHARLES KING. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 14. A Lazy Man’s Work. 


By FRANCEs C. SPARHAWK. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





In Lovell’s International Serves. 
No. 89. The Bishop’s Bible. 


By D. C. MurRAY and H. HERMANN, 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 106. The Vicomte’s Bride. 


By EsME STUART. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


No. 109. The Keeper ofthe Keys. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


No. 110. The Scudamores. 
By F. C. Painips and C. J. WILts. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 111. The Confessions of a 


Woman. 
By MABEL COLLINS. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No. 115. For One and the World. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents, 


No. 121. The Word andthe Will. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


No.124. The Great Mill St. 
Mystery. 


By ADELINE SARGEANT. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





In Lovell’s Westminster Series. 
No. 6. The Tale of Chloe. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. Paper, 25 cents. 


No. 8. Frances Kane’s For- 
tune. 
By L. T. MEADE. Paper, 25 cents, 


No. 12. The Havoc of a Smile. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Paper, 26 cents. 


No. 13, The Passion Play at 
Ober Ammergau. 


By CANON FARRAR. Paper, 25 cents, 


United States Book Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, 





For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 










































































































